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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


. Mdme Albani. 
HIS EVENING (Sarvurpay), July 8, will be performed 
‘““MIGNON.” Mignon, Mdme Albani; Filina, Mdme Valleria ; Federico, 
Mdme Stahl; Lotario, M. Gailhard; Laerte, M. Soulacroix; Giarno, Signor 
Scolara; and Guglielmo, Signor Lestellier, 


LAST WEEK BUT ONE OF THE SEASON. 
Mdme Adelina Patti. 
Monpay next, July 10, “LA TRAVIATA.” Violetta, Mdme Adelina Patti; 
Giorgio Germont, Signor Cotogni ; and Alfredo, Signor Nicolini. 


Production of ‘“‘ Mefistofele.”—Mdme Albani. 

TUESDAY next, July 11, will be produced Borro’s grand Opera, ‘‘ MEFISTO- 
FELE” (to commence at Eight o'clock), Margherita and Elena, Mdme Albani ; 
Marta and Pantilis, Mdlle Tremelli; Mefistofele, M. Gailhard; Wagner, Signor 
Igenio Corsi ; and Faust, Signor Mierzwinsky, Conductor—Signor BEVIGNANI. 
The Incidental Divertissement will be danced by Mdme A. Gedda, Mdlles 
Reuters, and the Corps de Ballet, under the direction of M. Hansen. The 
scenery by Messrs Dayes & Caney. The costumes by M, Faignaert, Mdme 
Dubreuil, M, Deligne, and assistants. The appointments by Mr Labhart. The 
machinery by Mr White. The mise-en-scéne by M. Lapissida. 


Mdme Adelina Patti. 

THURSDAY next, July 13, LenEpvEu's Opera, ‘‘VELLEDA.” Velleda, Mdme 
Adelina Patti; Ina, Mdme Valleria; Even, Mdlle Stahl; Teuter, Signor 
Cotogni; S8énon, Signor De Reszké, and Celio, Signor Nicolini. Conductor—M, 
Dupont. The Incidental Divertissement will be danced by the Corps de Ballet, 
under the direction of M. Hansen. 


Doors open at 8,0; the Opera commences at 8.30. The Box Office, under the 
portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. Orchestra Stalls, £1 5s. ; 
Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, £2 12s. 6d.; Balcony 
Stalls, l5s.; Pit Tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s.6d. and 5s,; Amphi- 
theatre, 2s.6d. Programmes, with full particulars, can be obtained of Mr 
Edward Hall, at the Box Oftice, under the Portico of the Theatre, where applica- 
tions for Boxes and Stalls are to be made; also of Mr Mitchell, Messrs Lacon & 
Ollier, Mr Bubb, Messrs Chappell & Co,, and Mr Ollivier, Bond Street; Messrs 
Leader & Co., 62, Piccadilly; Messrs Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street; Mr 
Alfred Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, and 26, Old Bond Street; and of 
Messrs Keith, Prowse & Co., 48, Cheapside, 


L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musieal and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. See., 6, Tavistock Square. 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, OXFORD. 
(PHERE are VACANCIES for THREE PROBATIONERS 
in the Cathedral Choir, sons or relations of Professional men, and between 
the ages of Nine and Eleven. For advantages offered (lately considerably 
increased) and further particulars, apply at once to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
The Cathedral Choir House, Oxford. 








LADY, holding 1st Class Certificate from Sir W. S., 

BENNETT, desires an ENGAGEMENT as COMPANION to one intending 
to winter in a mild climate. Lessons given if required. Address- -‘‘ FRANCES,” 
care of Lamborn Cock & Co., 21, Holles Street, W. Rice 


| OYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC.—HINTS ON PRO- 
NUNCIATION, with Pvoposals for a Self-supporting Academy—Letters 
trom the Prime Minister, Gounod, Benedict, &c. By GroRGINA WELDON. 
3rd Edition, Revised and Enlarged, One Shilling. 
THE TWO PATHS: An Essay on the Voice, CHARLES LunN. One Shilling. 
GOUNOD IN ENGLAND. English Edition by @EorGINA WELDON. Com- 
plete in 2 vols., 10s.6d, (French Edition in the Piess.) 
All the Music Bung and Composed by Mrs WELDON.—MusIC AND ART 
ASSOCIATION, 23, Oxford Street. 


. SITUATION VACANT. 
RGANIST, for St Mary’s Parish Church, Edinburgh, 


Salary, £60. Apply to “J.B. M.,” care of Messrs Robertson & Scott, 
Advertising Agents, Edinburgh. 














PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1878, CLASS XIII. 


Gold and Silver Medals, Paris, 1878. Gold Medal, Paris, 1879. 
Gold Medal, Rome, 1880, and two Diplomas. 
ARTISTIC HOUSE, 

PARIS—10, RUE DU FAUBOURG-POISSONNIERE, 10—PARIS. 


CH. J. B. COLLIN-MEZIN, 
Violin, Violoncello, and Bow Maker. 


The celebrated VioLtns and VIOLONCELLOS for SoLorsTs, which, since the 
adoption of the new system, are the only approved, recommended and played 
by the greatest Masters; among others, Messrs Sivori, Marsik, Hollmann, 
Léonard, Armingaud, Miss Marie Tayau, &c., &c.; Messrs Massart, Sauzay, 
Danela, Franchomme, Maurin, Chevillard, Jacquard, &¢., Professors at the 
Conservatoire of Music, Paris. 

PRICES :— 


Violin, £12; Tenor, £14; Violoncello, £20. 
BOW in Pernambuco, Silver Mounted, first class, £1 4s. ; Collin-Mézin, £1 12s, 





GRAND GALOP MILITAIRE, 
FOR 
TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANOFORTE, 
By 
P. VON TUGGINER. 
Price 5s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


FANTAISIE MARZIALE. 


MORCEAU DE SALON, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By 


y 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





‘‘Miss Albrecht is not only a pianist of remarkable power and ability but 
a composer of very elegant music for her ‘instrument de prédilection,’ This 
spirited ‘ Martial Fantasia,’ in G@ major, boldly asserts its title, and is indeed a 
stirring effusion, that might be made effective, in score, for a military band. 
The piece is no child's play, but will require study, The staccato octave 
passages alone supply work for tire-eating players.”—‘‘Musical Standard, 
May, 1882. 


R ANDREWS’ ATHENASUM MUSICALE VOCAL, 
¢ containing Twelve Songs (Sacred and Secular) composed by Kiicken, 
Elizabeth Sidley, Edward Hoffman, Béhner, Stradella, Methfessell, &., &e. 
Ready for delivery to Subscribers, 5s., July 10th. Names now being received by 
R. ANDREWS, 14, Park Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. 











“DOLLY'S WOOERS.” 

\\ ISS MAUD CAMERON will sing H. C. Hitter’s new 
Song, ‘‘ DOLLY'S WOOER’'S,” at Loughborough Hall, Wednesday next, 

July 12. 





SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 
ss \t MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 
ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MICHAEL BERGSON, is published, price 4s,, by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 
Quatre Mains. Par I@Nace GrIBsONE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HER VOICE.” 











“T ER VOICE.” Icnace Grssonx’s popular Song (poetry 
by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme EnriQuez, is published , 
price 4s., by DuNCAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Just Published. 


FLOWERS OF MEMORY. 


Sona, 
Words by J. WESTON. 
Music by 
HERBERT SIMS REEVES, 
Price 4s, 


London: DuncAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
HOPE TEMPLE’S NEW BALLAD. 


THE POHT’S SONG. 





BALLAD, 
Words by TENNYSON, 
Music by 


HOPE TEMPLE. 
Price 4s, 


London; DuNncAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W.; 
Where may be obtained, composed by HoPpE TEMPLE, 


“TTS ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (words by Tom Hoop). price 4s. 
NEW SONGS, with Words and Music by H. C. HILLER. 





“IN THE HAVEN” (Tenor) Mr ABERCROMBIE’S new Song ... seh Lee 

“THY DEAR NAME” (Tenor or Soprano), Mr ABERCROMBIE’S new Song 4s. 

‘* SWEETEST SLU MBER ” (Tenor or Sop.), Mr FAULKNER LEIGH'S new Song 4s. 

“THE QUEEN'S SHILLING” (Baritone), Mr Horscror?’s new Song... 4s, 

“THE BORDER RAIDER” (Baritone), Mr CHAPLIN HENRY’S new Song... 4s. 

** DOLLY’S WOOERS” (Soprano), sung by Miss MAuDE CAMERON | 

Sent post free for 24 Stamps each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

F “ ANGELS’ FOOD.” A 

IGNOR SCHIRA’S admired Song (published in Two Keys), 

‘ANGELS’ FOOD” (Poetry by Riv), is published, price 4s., by DUNCAN 

Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W.—An Harmonium Part to the 
above Song is also published, price 1s. 


maa oe PLAYED BY MDLLE KREBS. 

ISZT’S “TARANTELLE DE LA MUETTE DE 

4 PORTICL” (‘‘ MASANIELLO”), 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co. 
244, Regent Street, W. 

| SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 

“4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Barnes, Music 
LL by Micraet BeRason, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 


NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 

oh) A , . yon yo? ‘ 

“4 LICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 
44 Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G@. B. ALLEN, Price 4s, London: DuNCAN 
DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, ", 
The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anp SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, CRAMPON & Co.), 
Established 1830, 




















Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 


and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, | 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the | 


Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. , 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 13 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free ou application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depot for Signor ANDREA RUFFINI’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME 
of Paris. m 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Pate 4 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. wcnsiniae sialtiaiiaaataiaiia 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
: : Price Lists free on application, . 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOB FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of ‘LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: DUNCAN Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

‘‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 











New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALL WORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,andin Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &e, Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists througliout the United Kingdom and 
the Oolonies. 
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NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
Al . ‘ y » y uJ 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by J. Srewarr. 

Music by J. L. Hatron. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
| 244, Regent Street, W. 
} TO COMPOSERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
| A NEW and ORIGINAL LIBRETTO, in Three Acts, for 

SALE. Simple, Romantic, Melodramatic subject, with Sensation Scene 
at end of Act II. Six personages. Eight Solos, two Duets, one Trio, four 
Choruses or Part Songs. Address—‘‘ X.,” care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


Mons. Aug. Challamel J. Chantepie, author of the book of Velleda, 
cannot be charged with over-estimating his faculty of invention. 
He mistrusted it altogether when essaying the work in question, 
and seems to have determined that a road to success shorter and 
safer than that of original effort lay in altering, more or less 
slightly, the production of another man. His choice fell upon 
Norma, and Velleda is Norma with variations. The reader may 
amuse himself, as we sketch M. Chantepie’s story, by comparing it 
with MM. Soumet and Belmontet’s well-known libretto. 

The scene is laid in Gaul, what time the Roman forces under 
Celius are masters and oppressors there. Gaul, represented by a 
select deputation of inhabitants, is mourning its fate in a picturesque 
manner on the sea shore, and waiting the return of the priestess 
Velleda, who has gone over to the Isle of Sein to pray and consult 
an oracle, Meanwhile, Teuter, a warrior, tries to cheer up his 
countrymen. We learn that he ‘secretly aspires to Velleda,” and 
do not marvel at his confidence in the power of the priestess to set 
matters right. The crowd are just swerving round to his way of 
thinking when Ceelius, attended by his slave Even, appears on the 
scene. Ccelius is also enamoured of Velieda—who, ignorant of his 
rank, loves him in return—and has come disguised as a native in 
order to be near her. The jealous eye of Teuter soon detecting him, 
it would, perhaps, go hard with the defenceless Consul but for the 
entrance of Ina, Velleda’s attendant, with the priestesses who had 
accompanied their mistress to the island. Ina has to say that 
Velleda remains behind for further prayer, since the oracle is not 
propitious, Ccelius calls her words a ‘ woeful proclamation,” but 
mourning Gaul takes heart of hope, and proposes to carry heaven 
by storm. ‘‘ Let’s pray, and with fervent oration K’en the wrath 
of the gods we may quell.” Hereupon this primitive ‘‘ Salvation 
Army ” departs to wrestle with the fates. Ina would go likewise, 
but Teuter detains her, declares the identity of Colius, hints at a 
plot, and exits with the Druidess to concoct it. Left alone with 
his master, Even frankly points out the hopelessness of the Roman's 
love. Ccelius, however, cannot see it, and is still contemplative of 
‘*bliss”” and ‘treasure’ when Ina reappears to develop Teuter’s 
scheme. It is simple enough, and could hardly have been original 
in those days. Will the Consul meet Velleda by night ‘‘ at yonder 
rock that bodes ill to the sails?” ‘Oh joy! oh rapture!” responds the 
lover ; the thing is as good as done, and the act ends with the appear- 
ance of Velleda, who informs the Gauls that at a fitting moment she 
will communicate the behest of the gods. The second act opens upon 
a gathering of Gallic warriors in a thunderstorm. Undaunted, the 
soldiers hail the uproar, and fiercely respond as Velleda stirs within 
them a thirst for Roman blood. Having taken a lot of murderous 
oaths, and sung a war-hymn, the forces exeunt, leaving Ina and her 
Druidesses to build a beacon signal of revolt on the very rock named 
as Velleda’s place of assignation. Thither soon comes the deluded 
Roman, seeking the priestess. Vainly does Even appear, to warn 
his master of danger. He refuses to run away, and speedily finds 
himself a captive to the Gauls, who are about putting him to death, 
when Velleda intervenes, Heaven will accept no blood that has 
heen unfairly shed. The Gauls protest, but the priestess remains 
firm, much more when she learns that her lover and oppressor of her 
country are one and the same. So, amid scowls and nervous clutch- 
ing of weapons, the Roman departs ; while Velleda adroitly calls for 
a repetition of the war-hymn, and restores everybody's good humour. 
In the interval between the second and third acts the revolt has 
been put down to such purpose that all the Gauls we know are 
prisoners, compelled to witness in chains the rejoicings of their 
conquerors, Carlius now proves that he can be generous. Remem- 
hering the merey shown him, he would release his captives, but is 
turned from his purpose by the insults of Teuter. Fortunately, 
Velleda—who seems to be ever at hand in the interests of personal, 
if not national, concord—rushes upon the scene, and demands a 
private talk with the Consul. She has to tell that, conquered by 
love for him, country, father, and duty have been forsaken. A long 
and passionate scene follows, which ends as a messenger from Rome 
is announced, ‘lhe Tribune bears Ciwsar’s command to exterminate 
the Gauls, but Ccelius, inspired by love, defies even his imperial 
master, and the act ends amid general uproar with the liberation of 
the prisoners. At the opening of the last act we find Velleda with 
her father, Sénon, dwelling in an Armorican village. Their retreat 
has been discovered by Cwlius, who presently appears, still attended 
by Even. Ample reason for suspecting the sex of the slave has 
heretofore been given, but now, stung to the quick by jealousy, not 
only womanhood is declared, but love for the master so devotedly 
served. That love, rejected, turns at once to hate, and is the agent 
which brings about catastrophe. Colius and Velleda meet to dream 


of securing happiness by flight at the moment when Even is betray- 
ing them to the Gauls, 


The rest is soon told. Discovered, re- 





proached, condemned, Velleda stabs herself, Coelius follows her 
example, and the curtain comes down upon their death. 

Without insisting upon the parallelism of Velleda and Norma— 

which, indeed, would be supertluous—we may point out that M. 
Chantepie’s alterations are not entirely changes for the better, save 
in so far as they satisfy the exigencies of French grand opera. The 
demand of that form of entertainment for spectacular etlect is, no 
doubt, amply met; the gathering of the Gallic host, and the festive 
pomp of the Roman victors, to say nothing of other scenes, liberally 
regaling the sense of sight. All this, however, is but appendage to 
drama, and we come to a matter of greater importance in noticing 
that the Pollio (Celius) of Velleda is a real hero by comparison with 
him of Norma. There contemptible, the amorous Roman here 
commands our admiration by generosity and faithfulness worthy of 
such tribute in fullest meed. Otherwise, the two related plays 
cannot be compared without damage to the younger. Only one 
situation in Velleda is dramatically powerful, and that occurs at the 
end of the second act, where the Priestess, by the force of her 
supremacy, arrests the uplifted weapons of her countrymen, and 
escorts the Roman harmless through a murderous throng. A genuine 
effect is here, and it brings down the curtain upon ‘ sensation.” For 
the rest, we have nothing equivalent to those great moments in 
Norma-—when the Priestess threatens the lives of her children, 
only to find maternal love stronger than revenge ; when she learns 
the faithlessness of Pollio, and when she makes a revelation that 
‘an only lead to death. ‘Turning from an inevitable comparison, 
points are discovered which challenge criticism for themselves alone. 
Such is the entrance of the leading character, to do nothing, at a 
time when the interest of the first act is virtually over. It seems as 
though the librettist had forgotten his heroine till the last moment, 
and then thrust her on the stage simply to show herself. Exception 
may also be taken to the feeble individuality displayed by person- 
ages whose functions in the drama are important. Ina, though 
prominent, is but a sketch; Teuter is almost unintelligible ; and 
Senon nearly undiscernable, while Even’s dramatic value in the 
final scene is set off by the slave's superfluousness throughout three 
acts. As lyric dramas go, however, we are far from sure that all 
faults are not outweighed by the librettist’s regard for the exi- 
gencies of opera as an entertainment simply. He has brought in his 
processions, dances, war scenes, festive scenes, and so forth in suffi- 
cient abundance and at the right moment, and he has taken care not 
to make demands upon the mental resources of his audience. For 
our own part, we can forgive much on account of the comparative 
purity of his stage. In Velleda nobody is poisoned or drugged ; 
there is no sensuality ; and a Deux ex machind always checks mur- 
derous tendencies. We grant the double suicide, but a lover in 
killing himself ‘‘most gallantly for love,” gives incontestible proof 
of mental derangement. 

M. Lenepveu's music has certain well-marked features which it is 
only necessary to point out in order to make detailed criticism 
supertluous. Among its merits may be counted the showing of a 
cultured mind and facile hand. We say cultured, not imaginative 
or itiventive, since there is no proof in the opera that M. Lenepveu 
possesses imagination or invention in any marked degree. Cultured 
he certainly is, the music being, for the most part, that of a man 
who has studied his craft to good purpose, and made himself pro- 
ficient. It would seem that the composer determined to utilize this 
form of strength as much as possible. Ina score of ways he makes 
his musicianship prominent, aud even takes the unusual step of 
closing the third act with a regular choral fugue on a diatonic 
subject in Handelian style. The fugue, it is true, is not worked out 
as it might be for the organ, but it indicates a satisfactory command 
over a strictly scholastic application of musical means. Elsewhere, 
as in the chorus ‘A predir” of the first act, M. Lenepveu presents 
us with that which is essentially an illustration of part-song form, 
and does so with very good effect. ‘Turning to the orchestra, the 
scoring, save in the noisy ensembles, is found to be equally suggestive 
of musicianship. It is delicate and retined, often highly coloured 
and picturesque, and always suggestive of acquaintance with and 
regard for instrumental characteristics. Only when we rise into 
the higher range of the creative musician are evidences of weakness 
discoverable. As the composer of a grand opera, M. Lenepveu ma 
“assume the god ; affect to nod ; and seem to shake the spheres,” 
but connoisseurs certainly are not deceived. ‘They cannot be blind 
to the composer's liberal abstraction from the storehouse of his 
memory that which, in substance, Meyerbeer, Gounod, and 
others have a right to call their own. Here and there M. 
Lenepveu does not affect disguise, but condescends to bold imitation, 
as when, for example, he accompanies the voice in an unmistakable 
Meyerbeer passage with a single bass clarinet. If it be said 
that a man does well to draw upon 
rather than a poor invention we quite agree. 


a stored memory 
Originality is no 
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merit per se; nevertheless, when it is wanting, certain inferences are 
as fair as inevitable. Failing the ideality which is at the bottom of 
true musical inventiveness, and where memory does not serve, M. 
Lenepveu takes one of two courses, That is to say, he either 
resorts to a novel musical mechanism, or covers up everything with 
noise. The modern French school is great at unfamiliar scales and 
rhythms, behind which many of its disciples seek to hide their 
essential poverty. Let us add, that the modern French school is by 
no means alone as to this matter. At present, however, we have to 
do with one of its representatives, who cannot be denied the credit 
of turning to good account the resources just indicated. A certain 
piquancy always results from the use of a Greek ‘‘mode,” or the 
employment of rhythms such as those used in several of M. 
Lenepveu’s airs. The best devices of this kind, however, cannot 
atone for lack of ideas, any more than a service of gold plate can 
make up for poor and scanty food. To the noisy ensembles we need 
not particularly advert, especially as the temptation from which 
they spring is great. Music nowadays becomes more and more an 
affair of noise, and the most uproarious piece in Vel/eda was the only 
one encored on Tuesday night. It was also the most commonplace. 
But, after all is said, we must admit that V’elleda suits the average 
audience of Italian opera—an audience that asks simply for enter- 
tainment. It is tuneful from beginning to end? a great part is 
pleasing because refined; and it represents a frank, if somewhat 
adventurous effort to write a grand opera free from the baneful 
pretencesand the transcendental absurdities of thenew German school. 
An opera new and not excruciating should this season be as exempt 
as a gift horse from a particular form of examination. 

The performance, ably conducted by M. Dupont, need not long 
detain us, since there was an absence both of marked general ex- 
cellence and particular want of it, a fair Italian opera average being 
presented. Mdme Patti impersonated Velleda with quiet power 
throughout, and sang with more than usual intensity of expression 
where an unwonted demand was made upon her. Owing to the 
absence of bravura music, Mdme Patti's most telling vocal means 
were kept in abeyance, but she made up for this, in the judgment 
of connoisseurs at least, by displaying qualities of higher artistic 
worth, Her triumph was indisputable. As Ina, Mdme Valleria once 
more asserted her value as an Ate and conscientious artist. In her 
best voice, she sang admirably; while her acting gave interest to a 
character not in itself qualified to command attention, Mdlle Stahl 
did all that was possible for the part of Even; Signor Nicolini, as 
Ceelius, looked the Roman commander to the life ; Signor Cotogni 
(Teuter), M. Dauphin (Tribune), and Signor de Reszké (Senon), 
carefully performing the tasks respectfully assigned to them. More 
than a word of praise was deserved by both chorus and orchestra, 
while the mise-en-scéne reflected much credit upon the stage manager, 
M. Lapissida.—D, 7’. 








De Lange, junr., has been giving organ concerts in the churches 
of Rotterdam, Voorburg, the Hague, Utrecht, and Amsterdam, 

Berurn.—In the fourth character assumed by Schrider-Hanfstingl 
at the Royal Operahouse, that of Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust, 
she did not please as much as in the other parts she has sustained 
here.—The soprano, Gambogi, lately engaged oe the Italian company 
at the Skating Rink, being afterwards refused an appearance on the 
ground of incompetence, has brought an action against the manager. 
Meantime, Engel, of Kroll’s Theatre, on hearing the opinion of fair 
judges, gave her an opportunity of vindicating her professional 
character, which she has effectually done as Gilda and Amina, —The 
operatic season, under Firmans, at the Louisenstiidtisches Theater, 
prospers. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MATNE, —Joachim Raff, for some years Direc- 
tor of the Hoch Conservatory here, died suddenly in the night of 
Sunday the 25th ult. He was born on the 27th May, 1822, at 
Lachen, on the shores of the Lake of Zurich, and originally intended 
for a schoolmaster. ‘‘ But,” says the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, 
**the love of music drove learning into the background, and the 
encouragement he received from Mendelssohn and Liszt helped very 
much to win him over entirely to art. He resided most of his life 
in Wiesbaden. Simple, however, as was his mode of existence, it 
was prolific, as every one knows, in musical creations of all kinds ; 
there is, perhaps, no form of composition in which Joachim Raff was 
not an active labourer, and we need not here emphasize the fact that 
he did very important work in each. His name is for ever assured 
of a place in the temple of musical history. Honour to his memory !” 
The Leipsie Signale says: ‘In many branches—in opera, with Kénig 
Alfred ; with ten symphonies and dozens of sonatas, trios, songs, 
and fantasias—he was unceasingly enriching the stock of our music 
publishers. His greatest successes were achieved with his sym 
phonies, Lronore and Im Walde, We married Doris Genast 
(Weimar).” 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The fortnightly meeting of professors and students was held on 
Saturday, July 1, when the following music was performed :— 

Fugue, in D minor, on the Choral, ‘‘ Wir Glauben all’ an einen 
Gott” (Schéffer), organ (J. S. Bach)—Mr Kirkland, pupil of Mr H. 
R. Rose ; Song (MS.), ‘‘ Mine, only mine” (Sinclair Dunn, student) 
—(accompanist, Mr W. G. Wood)—Mr Sinclair Dunn, pupil of Pro- 
fessor Macfarren and Mr W. H. Cummings; Prelude and Fugue in 
E, Book 2, pianoforte (J. S. Bach)—Miss Alexander, pupil of Mr H. 
R. Eyers; Song (MS.), ‘‘Si j’etais grand Seigneur” (Gecil Goodhall, 
student)—(accompanist, Mr Goodhall)—Mr Courtice Pound, pupil 
of Mr Bannister and Mr F. Walker; Etudes Symphoniques, piano- 
forte (Schumann)—Miss Cantelo (Lady Goldsmid scholar), pupil of 
Mr Walter Macfarren ; Canzonet, ‘“‘The Spirit Song” (Haydn)— 
(accompanist, Miss Lilian Cookworthy)— Miss Frances Harrison, 
pupil of Mr Randegger ; Sonata, in D minor (Gustav Merkel)—-Mr 
Drewitt, pupil of Dr Steggall ; Air, ‘‘It is enough ”—EJijah—(Men- 
delssohn)—(accompanist, Mr Alfred Izard)—Mr Musgrove Tufnail, 
pupil of Mr F. Walker; Prelude and Fugue, in D minor (MS.), 
pianoforte (Edith Kelly, student)—Miss Edith Kelly, pupil of Mr 
Javenport and Mr H. R. Eyers ; Adagio ma non troppo con affetto 
and Allegro, from Sonata in A, Op. 101 (Beethoven)—Miss Jane 
Hogg, pupil of Mr. O'Leary; Recitative, ‘‘Is this the Son of 
Hercules?” and Air, ‘Banish love ”’—Hercules—(Handel) — Miss 
Alice Hall, pupil of Mr Shakespeare; Allegro and Scherzo, from 
MS. Sonata, in G, pianoforte (Dora Bright, student)—Miss Dora 
Bright, pupil of Mr Prout and Mr Walter Macfarren; Sonata, in A, 
violin (Handel)—(accompanist, Miss Munster)—Miss Werge, pupil 
of Mr F. Ralph; Romanza—Reginella—(Gaetano Braga)—Mr Lewis, 
pupil of Mr Fiori; Allegro, from Trio in B flat, Op. 5, pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello (Francis Davenport)—Miss Crang, Mr W, 
Richardson, and Mr Hambleton, pupils cf Messrs W. H, Holmes, 
Burnett, and Pezze. 

The prize distribution will be on Saturday, July 22, at three 
o'clock, when Lady Goldsmid will present the awards. All pupils 
are required to be present at the prize distribution on Saturday, 
July 22, at three o'clock, from which no one can be excused, 
except on production of a medical certificate, or by special per- 
mission of the Principal. 








GERMAN OPERA AT Drury LANE.—The series of performances of 
German opera closed on Friday evening with a repetition of Die 
Mcistersinger. The season began on May 18 with Wagner’s Lohen- 
grin, which was followed by Der Fliegende Holldnder, Tannhiduser, 
Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, and Tristan und Isolde, first heard 
among us in the original language, the two last-named for the first 
time here on the stage. Events of higher artistic interest were the 
production of Beethoven’s Fidelio and Weber’s Buryanthe, both of 
which had been formerly given here by German companies many 
years ago. The large predominance of Wagner’s music over that of 
classical masters is a feature of the past scheme that may well be 
reconsidered in the arrangements for similar performances next year ; 
and it will also be a matter of simple justice to bestow as much care 
on Weber’s masterpiece as was bestowed on all the other per- 
formances, the general excellence of which has been recognized. 
The factitious effect given to Wagner’s works by the fine declama- 
tion and acting of the principal artists must have struck all dis- 
passionate hearers and spectators as an advantage to which the 
so-called poet-composer was immensely indebted. Special tribute 
is due to the admirable performances of Frau Sucher, Fraulein Malten, 
Fraulein Brandt, Herr Winkelmann, Herr Gura, Herr Kraus, Herr 
Ehrke, Herr Koegel, and the artists who undertook subordinate 
parts. The excellence of the band and chorus, the skilful conducting 
of Herr Richter, and Herr Armbruster’s efficient superintendence of 
the chorus, were also valuable features. The general result of the 
enterprise leads to a widespread desire for its recurrence next year, 
with a leaning to the side of mercy as regards the quantity of Wag- 
nerism, the dose of which during the past season—at Drury Lane 
and Her Majesty’s Theatre—has been far beyond the bounds of 
moderation, The ardent disciples of Wagner may have settled, to 
their own, and to his satisfaction, his supremacy over Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber—to say nothing of other composers hitherto 
supposed to be worthy of recognition; but whether the large 
musical public will coincide with that judgment is more than 
doubtful.—Daily News. 


Cnotsy-LE-Ro1.—A_ statue of Rouget de Lisle, author of the 
‘* Marseillaise,”’ who died here in June, 1836, and was buried in the 
cemetery, will be inaugurated on the 29th inst. It is erected in one 
of the principal squares. The Government will be oflicially repre- 
sented on the occasion. 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 

Virgil’s words: “ Vires acquirit eundo,” may fairly be applied 
to Francoise de Rimini, which, despite the disappearance from the 
cast of Lassalle, who has gone for a rest to Le Pornichet in 
Brittany, increases in popularity at the Grand Opera, and draws 
better houses than ever. Lassalle is succeeded as Malatesta by 
Melchissédec, who will retain possession of the character up to 
the 14th inst., when the departure of Mdlles Salla, Richard, and 
Mauri, will necessitate the withdrawal of M. Ambroise Thomas’s 
work till next September. The public who had assembled for 
the 22nd performance on the 30th ult. were kept waiting an hour 
after the usual time for admission, owing to an explosion of gas 
in one of the cloalk-rooms on the fifth tier. The person in charge 
had neglected to turn off one of the burners, hence the accident. 
Luckily not much damage was done, though, had the explosion 
occurred at some other time, the theatre might have been burnt 
to the ground. Mad. Krauss has gone to pay a visit to her family 
in Vienna, where she will spend most of her three months’ holi- 
day. She took her leave in Les Huguencts. The gap caused in 
the company by her absence has been filled up by Mad. Montalba, 
who made her re-appearance in Aida, Mdlle Rita Sangalli, like- 
wise, has bid a temporary farewell to her admirers, choosing for 
the purpose the ballet of Namouna, She has gone to her villa at 
Deauville and will not return before October, when she will 
open in Sylvia. There is some talk of afterwards reproducing 
for her Léo Delibes’ Source. On the 28th ult., Donizetti's 
Favorite was revived with Mdlle Richard and Maurel 
in the two leading parts. M. Salvayre’s ballet of Fandango, 
with Mdlle Subra as Carmencita, also saw the footlights 
again after a considerable interval.—M. Villaret will retire 
definitively in October. His place will be taken by M. Salomon. 
Miss Griswold has notified to M. Vaucorbeil her intention of 
not renewing her engagement, which terminates in the autumn. 
She intends exchanging the French for the Italian lyric stage. 
Another fair American, Miss Nordica, on the contrary, has 
deserted Italy for France, and is now rehearsing the part of 
Marguerite in Ch. Gounod’s Faust.—M. Eugéne Lacoste is in 
London, whither he has been despatched by M. Vaucorbeil to 
consult the authorities and works on the costumes for M. Saint- 
Saéns’ Henri VIII. This was to have been followed by a two- 
act opera, with music by M. Pessard, but, owing to some difficulty 
connected with the libretto, the first novelty after Henri VIII. 
will be the new ballet, Za Farandole, music by M. Théodore 
Dubois, book by MM. Gille and Mortier, assisted choregraphically 
by M. L. Mérante. The scene is laid near Arles in the 15th 
century, and the principal character is destined for Mdlle Mauri. 
Then will come a new opera, provisionally entitled Montalto, the 
music for which M. Massenet has engaged, by an agreement duly 
signed and sealed, to deliver by the Ist April, 1883. The libretto 
is by MM. Detroyat and Sylvestre. The cast will probably 
include Mdme Krauss, MM. Lassalle, Sellier, and Gailhard. 

The Opéra Comique closed on the Ist inst., after an exception- 
ally successful season, with a performance of Ze Nozze, which 
drew 9,200 frances, the receipts on the evening previous, with 
Méhul’s Joseph, amounting to upwards of 5,000. Both these 
works have proved great hits. Méhul’s score, indeed, which M. 
Carvalho revived on the 5th inst., is, perhaps, better appreciated 
now by the general public than it was at its first production on 
the 17th February, 1807, when Mdme Gavaudan played Benjamin ; 
Eleviou, Joseph; Solié, Jacob; and Gavaudan, Simeon. The 
tenors Paul and Huet afterwards attempted the part of Joseph, 
but made nothing of it. Vonchard scored a success in it at 
the Opéra-Comique in 1851, and Capoul was its representa- 
tive at the same theatre in 1865, On the present occasion 
the character was entrusted to M. Talazac, who acquitted 
himself exceedingly well. Mdme Bilbaut-Vauchelet was a 
charming Benjamin. M. Cobalet, comparatively unknown 
when the curtain went up, found next day that his imperso- 
nation of Jacob had put him in a fair way of becoming famous. 
Ile possesses a splendid bass voice, which he uses most effectively. 
The orchestra went well under M. Danbé, and the same is true of 
the chorus, thanks to the careful training of M. Carré.—The re- 
opening of the theatre in the autumn will probably be signalized 
by the production of two one-act trifles, Za Nuit de Saint-Jean 
and Lattez Philidor, the composer in the first instance being M. 
Lacome, and in the second M, Dutacq. Another work of like 








Lilliputian proportions, Le Fermier de Franconville, discovered 
recently among Félicien David's papers, will, also, it is said, be 
performed at the Salle Favart. M. Léo Delibes has not only com- 
pleted and sent in the MS. of his Zasmdé, destined to be the great 
feature of next season, but, after the book had been read by the 
author, M. Goudiriet, to the artists convened to hear it in the 
green-room, he played the music through on the piano. Every- 
one, it seems, was delighted, notably Mdlle Vanzandt, MM. 
Talazac, Cobalet, and Barré, to whom are entrusted the leading 
characters, It was M. Carvalho’s intention to have included 
Carmen in his repertory next season, with Lhérie, as usual, in 
the part of Don José, his original creation. But all the worthy 
manager’s plans have been deranged by a thoroughly unexpected 
incident, namely, the transformation of Lhérie from a tenor into 
a barytone, which took place while the artist was singing last 
winter at Genoa. Under the circumstances, Lhérie requested to 
be released from his engagement at the Salle Favart, and his 
request was granted, but with the express stipulation that, if 
ever he becomes a tenor again, he is bound, under all sorts of 
penalties, to resume his position in M. Carvalho’s company, 
which, by the way, will no longer count among its members next 
season Mdmes_ Bilbaut-Vauchelet, Jacob, MM. Nicot, Furst, 
Fugere, and Piccaluga. 

M. Vidal, following in the footsteps of M. Leroy, whose secre- 
tary he was, is making another effort to establish a “ Popular 
Opera” at the Théitre du Chiteau d’Kau. He inaugurated his 
season with S¢ j’éfais Roi, after which came J/ Barbiere.—Le 
Journal de Musique has ceased to appear ; La Musique Populaire 
has passed into other hands, M. Arthur Pougin, however, remain- 
ing editor; and a new paper, Z’Univers Musical, has been 
started. 








Roya, Iranian Oprra.— Having seen his Teutonic rivals 
safely out of the country, Mr Gye, last (Tuesday) night, preferred 
a claim upon the attention of amateurs by producing Velleda, an 
opera seria in four acts, the work of M. Charles Lenepveu. The 
composer is a gentleman hitherto unknown to fame—a fact the 
more remarkable because he might say—quoting the late Mr 
Thackeray— 

* And here Lamat forty year 
Dipping my nose in the Gascon wine,” 

having long ago entered upon artistic life, amid all the advantages 
that training at the Paris Conservatoire could secure. Genius, 
however, is a wayward thing ; and the prize of opportunity can 
only be drawn from a‘ lucky bag” in which there are many 
blanks. Perhaps M. Lenepveu has developed late; or it may 
be that, like Dvorak, who lived two score years before recognition 
came, his talent called and no man regarded. Whether or not he 
deserves the good fortune of a Covent Garden hearing is a question 
we shall discuss more at leisure; but it may be said at once that 
Velleda, happy in the co-operation of such artists as Mdme Patti, 
Mdme Valleria, Mdlle Stahl, Signors Cotogni and de Reszké, 
obtained a favourable reception, while a considerable proportion 
of a full house remained till the curtain fell some time after 
midnight.—D. 7. (July 5). 


MENDELSSOHN’s SymMpHONY In A mMAJor.— The mighty doings 
that have distinguished the present and the past week in London 
have not been able to extinguish the pleasure of the Saturday after- 
noons at the Crystal Palace, and the twenty-fourth concert attracted 
on Saturday last a large audience. Whether it is that we have of 
late heard so much ‘‘ advanced music ” that the return to the intel- 
ligible was doubly agreeable, or whether it is that the brightness of 
spring had invigorated both orchestra and audience, it is difficult to 
decide, but the truth was manifest that Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Italian ” 
Symphony appeared to be, on this occasion, full of freshness, breath- 
ing the open air, the blue sky, and the sweet blossoms of June. 
Opening the concert, each movement came like some well-loved 
friend, from whom we had been parted ; it was all joy and thankful- 
ness, Every movement brought a welcome in its hand, and the 
‘‘Pilgrim’s March” (why so-called none can explain) roused the 
audience to appreciate one of the most original and charming piedes 
of melody ever written. But it is needless to single out portions of 
this work ; all, even to the last movement (sa/fare//o), was agreeable 
to the audience and appropriate to the season of the year, being 
full of the loving spirit of the composer.—Puosruor (Brighton 
Cuardian, June 10th.) 
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ROBERT LE DIABLE IN BERLIN. 

It was fifty years on the 20th June last since Robert le Diable 
was first brought out in the Prussian capital. The event was 
anticipated with great curiosity. The reports from London and 
Paris concerning the performances in those places contributed to 
raise public expectation. The Paris mise-en-scéne, so the papers 
stated, cost a hundred thousand francs; this was true, but they 
should have added that, despite the words in Seribe’s text to the 
effect that gold is nothing more than a chimera, the first twelve 
performances brought in upwards of one hundred and twenty 
thousand. Marie Taglioni, who happened to be fulfilling a short 
engagement in Berlin at the time, appeared on the first night as 
the Abbess Helena. The work, translated by Th. Hell, was 
arranged for the Operahouse by Baron von Lichtenstein. The 
composer was requested by Herr G, A. Schneider (father of 
Louis Schneider), head of the orchestra and all the members, to 
conduct the opera himself, which he did. Ile had a call at the 
end of the third act, and when, after considerable delay, he 
responded to it, was received with enthusiasm. The principal 
characters were thus cast: Isabella, Mad. Seidler; Alice, Mdlle 
von Schatzell (now Mad. von Decker, wife of the Chief Printer 
to the Court); Robert, Herr Bader; Bertram, Herr Blume; 
Raimbaut, Herr Mantius. The newspapers published very 
exhaustive notices, the critics confessing that they had to do with 
a work of genius. ‘It is a production,” said the critic of the 
Berlin paper, Der Freimuthige, “ which, by originality of inven- 
tion and clever realization, founds a new era in dramatic music, 
and exhibits Meyerbeer as the first of living romantie com- 
posers.” 


——() —- 


BALFE. 

England has produced so few composers who have obtained 
European reputation that she cannot, for her own sake, neglect the 
fame of a musician like the late Michael Balfe, known by a certain 
number of his operas throughout the civilized world. Why, 
immediately after his death, no place was found for his remains in 
the Abbey has never been made clear. Without now entering 
upon that question, it is gratifying to think that his well- 
founded claims to posthumous honours have been at last recognized, 
and that, thanks to the sympathetic appreciation of Dean Bradley, 
a tablet to his memory is now on the point of being put up in 
Westminster Abbey. If it be true that ‘‘the verdict of con- 
temporary foreigners is the verdict of posterity,” Balfe will not soon 
be forgotten ; and some few of his operas will long be held in esteem. 
In the United States many of his works have been as popular as in 
England itself; and several of them have been performed with 
success, not only in all the English speaking countries, but also in 
Italy, France, Germany, Spain, and Russia. It was in Italy, 
indeed, that Balfe began his career at once as a composer and a 
singer; and long before his name had been heard in England he 
already enjoyed considerable celebrity in what at that time deserved 
really to be called the ‘‘Land of Song.” Rossini was then the great 
composer of Italy, and it was as Figaro in the immortal Barhiere 
that Balfe made his first great success as a singer, obtaining in that 
exacting, but by no means ungrateful part, the approbation, not only 
of Italian audiences, but also and above all, of Rossini himself. 
It did not say much for the English musical public of the day 
that an artist of Balfe’s excellence should be obliged, in seeking a field 
for the dispiay of his talents, to look abroad. But the same thing 
might and doubtless would happen even now in the case of a vocalist 
bent on distinguishing himself in opera, there seeming to be even 
less chance now than there was in Balfe’s time of an operahouse for 
English singers and English composers being permanently established 
in England, Fortunately for him, Balfe possessed not only talent 
but also energy ; and, taking advantage of one of those spasmodic 
attempts to set English opera on foot, which are at least valuable as 
revealing a constantly recurring tendency towards a particular 
object, he succeeded in getting produced in London a lyrical work 








which, «under the title of The Siege of Rochelle, achieved remarkable | 
| the Sterndale Bennett Prize (purse of ten guineas) came off on 


success, Paraphrasing the famous dictum of Louis XIV., Balfe 
might at this time, if not throughout his career, have said that 
English opera was himself—‘ L’ Opéra c'est moi ”’—and it did indeed 
seem to consist, for practical purposes, of any dramas which Balfe 
happened to set to music. It would be incorrect to say absolutely 
of Balfe that in his operas the whole of our dramatic music is 
summed up. But it was only during the musical period which he 
dominated that English opera seemed to possess a certain vitalit 


and with him the history of English opera, as a modern product, 
begins and ends. 


y; | divided between Arthur Dace and Septimus Webbe. 


It is by The Bohemian Girl, so rich in simple, rhythmical, tuneful 
strains that Balfe a few years hence will be known; and already 
that has come to be looked upon as his one opera—even as Maritanu 


is the one thoroughly well-known opera by Wallace, and The Lily of 


Killarney the one thoroughly well-known opera by Benedict. Balfe, 
however, like the two composers just named, produced a great 
number of works ; more even than Benedict, ee many more than 
Wallace. To estimate the merit of a creative artist by his fertility 
alone, would, of course, be a mistake. To do so, would be to place 
the prolific Donizetti above all the masters of his time, if not of any 
time ;* while, among dramatic poets, it would give the prize to Lope 
de Vega in preference to Shakspere. But a faculty for production 
is not, all the same, to be undervalued. It has been allowed by a 
high authority to be a point in favour of the crab-tree that, though 
it only produces crab apples, it at least produces them in —_ 
numbers ; and the tuneful, singable operas of Balfe cannot certainly 
be likened to the fruit of the crab-tree. Nor was the fruit of his 
genius of one and the same kind. It was, on the contrary, full of 
variety ; and he possessed the talent of suiting himself to the taste 
of whatever nation he happened to be addressing. While giving 
operas indirectly to all Europe he furnished them in a direct manner 
to Italy, France and England. Moro, otherwise Pittore e Duca, 
may be taken as a specimen of the numerous works contributed by 
Balfe to the Italian stage. Falstaff, an Italian Opera composed by 
Balfe forty years ago for the London public, was first produced at 
the establishment now known as Her Majesty’s Theatre. He wrote 
Le Puits @ Amour and Les Quatre fils d@ Aymon for the Opera 
Comique of Paris, and L’ toile de Seville for the Grand Opera of the 
same capital ; and from England, France, and Italy his works have 
made their way to every country in Europe where animated and 
thoroughly singable dramatic music is appreciated. It would have 
been strange if, sooner or later, justice had not been done to him 
in his own country ; and it is really as an act of justice that the 
recognition now accorded to him must be viewed.—Morning Post, 
June 24. 


——o-— 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM FOR INDIA. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Str,—The people of India, taken collectively, are well satisfied, 
as they have very good reason to be, with the British administration 
of their country. I only repeat what I have heard said in the 
Courts of native Princes, and by native statesmen of experience and 
observation, that, under the protection of England, India enjoys 
repose and prosperity such as was never experienced in Asia at any 
former time. All classes of the people there know and feel this ; 
and I think that the introduction of the anthem into India in all the 
principal dialects would help the different races to give utterance to 
the feelings of loyalty which they entertain towards the rule and 
person of the British Sovereign. By degrees it may reach the lower 
classes, and express for them their attachment to the benign influence 
which presides over the destinies of the Empire. I am glad to 
observe that the names of many eminent and experienced personages 
are already identified with this movement, and that the hymn is to 
be sent to the different races of India as a present from the people of 
Great Britain. I have no hesitation in saying that, going in this 
shape, it will be cheerfully accepted in the same spirit in which it is 
offered. 

The introduction of the National Anthem into India would for 
another reason be advantageous. For some years past attempts have 
been made in different parts of the country to raise Indian music 
to its former status, and with that view to introduce musical nota 
tion. Raja Sourindro Mohun Tagore in Calcutta, and Mr K. N. 
Kabrajee, well known in Bombay for his dramatic and musical 
talent, have been endeavouring, years past, to revive the departed 
glory of Indian music ; and the project in question, if acted upon, 
would furnish an excellent opportunity for these attempts to be 
concentrated, and so, perhaps, mark an era of regeneration of what 
was once a real and richly cultivated art.—Yours obediently, 

MANCHERJEE M, BHOWNAGGREE. 








Royat AcApEMyY oF Muste.—The annual competition for 


The examiners were Messrs Dorrell, Kuhe, and Otto 
Goldschmidt (chairman), There were 24 candidates. The prize 
was awarded to Lilian Munster. ‘The Heathcote Long Prize 
(purse of ten guineas) was also competed for on Monday with the 
same examiners. There were ten candidates, and the prize was 


Monday. 


* And Piccinni? And Cimarosa? And &e.?—Dr Blidge. 
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TRISTAN UND ISOLDE. 
At Rehearsal. 





Pn / 
Lya 22. vc 


Conpvuctor.—Not zu viel mit nail, Herren, but more mit de meat. 
After the first performance. 





Dr Bearp (frantically), — Two-wheeler! Quick! Where's 
Watson of Wurzburg ? 

Watson or Weurzpurc.—Here, old man (/umming) :— 
oo SR Ce ress 


tooo tee 











e 

Dr Bearv.—Bother ! I've had enough of that. 
mendatore Schira? Francesco Commendatore ? 

CoMMENDATORE.—Son qui, Barbagriggia ! (hums) :— 


Where’s Com- 





Dr Brarv.—Pooh—duffers (Exit Watson of Wurzburg. Manet Com- 
— ). Hoy! Four-wheeler! Quick! Where's Thaddeus 
“uf, ? 

TuHappEus Eae (eye on printed matter).—Here, dear boy (hums 
unconsciously) :— 

—_— 

nit cn ROC laa — —E~ 
Pete | tate 8 

jt 











e 


COMMENDATORE.—That make no music. Figuratevi :— 


ai 
—three hours and a half, at least! (Exit Eg.) 





Dr BEARD (smanioso) :— 

















CoMMENDATORE.—That make no music. It give me indigestion. 
I snore—I go home—I go bed! (Hrit Commendatore.) 

Dr Bearp ( furiously).—‘‘ Intinite melos!” Pilosity is incident 
to orifices of moisture, which accounts for the occlusion of portals 
previously patulous. Infinite melos, indeed !—(hums wildly and 
unrhythmically ):— 








f} 4 +g—te— —- 
—=- Son et a semen Semen on 
= afte sn on 2—C 
e 
Infinite bosh! Hoy! Eight-wheeler! Quick! I also go home to 
bed. (Exit in eight-wheeler). 


_——U0-— 
JOACHIM RAFF, 
(From the Graphic.” ) 

The death of this prolific composer, who, although he had 
passed the age of sixty, was still actively engaged in the pro- 
duction of new works, would call for more than a passing notice 
had we the necessary space at disposal. Raff, if not a genius, 
was a marvel of productivity. ‘To judge by the number of his 
compositions, and the length and comparative importance of 
many of them, he could have enjoyed little cessation from labour. 
Such men are only possible in Germany ; and in no other country, 
perhaps, would a ready market for their productions be found, 
Scarcely a branch of musical composition, from opera and orchestral 
symphony to the popular Lied, was left untouched by Raff; but 
the rapidity with which he committed work after work to paper 
allowed him scant leisure to re-consider and re-touch, so that a vast 
deal that came from his pen carries little more weight with it 
than belongs to easy improvisation. His facility indeed was 
fatal to his chances of immortality; and it would be difficult 
to point with assured conviction to any of his most ambitious 
efforts as likely to survive him for a lengthened period; and 
this, among other reasons, because, despite his fecundity, he 
had no marked individuality—no style, in short, of his own. 
Some of his larger orchestral productions have been introduced 
by Mr Manns at the Crystal Palace, and received with consider- 
able favour; but none of them can be said to have left an 
indelible impression, their diffuseness being rarely condoned 
(as with Schubert) by beauty and originality of ideas. Raff, 
first influenced by Mendelssohn, who took much interest in his 
early career, was, after the death of that truly great and ‘ class- 
ical” musician, drawn into the vortex of Liszt, subsequently be- 
coming an ardent worshipper of Wagner, with reference to whose 
teachings, more than a quarter of a century ago, he published a 
brochure, entitled “The Wagner Question” (Die Wagnerfrage), 
which has deservedly passed into oblivion, Born at Lachen 
(German Switzerland), and educated at the Schwyz Jesuit Lyceum, 
his fixed residence for many years was Wiesbaden on the Rhine, 
where he composed the greater number of his best known works, 
and among them the pianoforte quintet (in A minor), the two 
pianoforte trios (in C minor and G major), the sonata for piano 
and violin (in D major), &c., which Mr Arthur Chappell has on 
several occasions produced at the ‘ Popular Concerts.” Some 
four or five years ago Raff accepted the office of ‘‘ Principal” at 
Ir Hoch’s new Academy in Irankfort-on-the-Maine, where 
Mdme Schumann also was Professor. As a man he was univers- 
ally respected, and his death will cause earnest and general regret 
among the circles in which he moved. ; 





ANOTHER theatre was burnt to the ground on Thursday 
evening—the ‘‘ Recreo,” in Madrid. 

BucuareEstr (from a correspondent).—'The marriage of Miss 
Bessie Richards seems to be as happy a one as her sincerest well- 
wishers could have desired. Her husband, who ranks high in an 
eminent profession, is a favoured guest with the most exclusive 
circles, while his wife is already recognized, not only on account 
of her charmingly attractive personality but of her varied accom- 
plishments, as one of the ornaments of Bucharest society. This 
alone would suffice to console her English friends for her absence. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
TrpBERRY Howr.—What a stir about nothing! Phenicopter is 
no more (pace Dr Septimus Wind and his eyriecal friend, 
Dr Eagles) than the common flamingo (simpler). Why ask such 
silly questions? What, for example, is a caterpillar? and why so 
denominated? There is the common quail as there is the common 
flag-beetle. A king (or queen) fisher might devour eaglets, but 
what is that to the spider in ordinary ? and what has the spider to 
do with the Neapolitan tarentella? Unicorns and bicorns may be 
gregarious without even subterfuge or sideral ornament. 
DEATH. 
On July 2nd, at Devonshire Street, Portland Place, Huco 
Davpert, Professor of the Violoncello, aged 48. 


Tbe Musical World, 
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CYCLES OVER, 





a i oll. 


At the Fish and Volume. 


Hrrrontmvs Carpanus.—Well, you are now persuaded ? 
Pomronativs,—Assuredly. 

Hieroxmmvs Carnanvs.—Of what ? 

Pomponativs. —That it is arrogant self-assertion. 

HiERONIMUS CARDANUS.—Has not 7'ristan convinced you ? 
Pomponativus.—Assuredly, 

Hreronimes Carpanvs.—Of what? 

Pomronativs. —That it is all a sham. 

HieRonimus Carpanus.—You are one of the incorrigible sceptics. 
Pomronativs,—I/ en faut. [Hxeunt severally. 





o-—- 


JUDAISM IN MUSIC.* 
(Concluded from page 400. ) 

As you perceive, my dear Madam, I hereby certify to you the 
complete victory of Judaism on all sides; and, if I now once more 
openly express my feelings on the subject, I really do not do so 
under the impression that I can in any way impair the completeness 
of the said victory. As, on the other hand, my description of the 
course pursued by this peculiar fact in the development of the 
German mind, seems to prove that this is the result of the agitation 
excited among the Jews by my former article, you may perhaps, 
feel inclined to ask, full of astonishment, why by my challenge I 
have provoked this agitation in the shape of reaction ? 

I might excuse myself by saying that I was induced to make this 
attack, not by considering the ‘‘causa finalis,” but simply by the 
impulse of the ‘‘ causa efficiens ” (as philosophers express it). It is 
certain that when writing and publishing the first article the last 
thing in my mind was the thought of still opposing with any chance 
of success the influence of the Jews upon our music ; even then I 
perceived so clearly the reasons of their previous victories, that, at 
the present moment, after a lapse of more than eighteen years, it is 
to a certain extent a source of satisfaction for me to be wh ig by the 
republication of my article, to prove this. What I wanted to effect 


by it, I could not clearly state; I could, on the contrary, merely 


* Judaism in Music, By Richard Wagner. _ Leipsic: er Weber, 1869. 





plead the fact that the discernment of the inevitable decay of our 
musical affairs imposed on me the inward necessity of pointing out 
its causes. Perhaps, however, I felt a desire to combine also a 
hopeful assumption; this is revealed to you by the concluding 
adjuration of the article, an adjuration with which I appeal to the 
Jews themselves. 

Just as the humane friends of the church considered a healthy 
reform of it might be effected by invoking the aid of the oppressed 
lower clergy, I, too, took into account the great gifts of heart as 
well as of mind which had come under my own cognizance, really 
refreshing me, from out the circle of Jewish society. Iam certainly, 
also, of opinion, that everything proceeding thence and oppressing 
the German element properly so called, bears, in a far more fearful 
degree, on the Jew himself, when full of heart and mind. It strikes 
me that I once perceived signs that my appeal had called forth 
comprehension and profound excitement. If dependence in any 
position is a great evil and obstacle to free development, the 
dependence of the Jews on each other appears a serf-like misfortune 
of the most extreme harshness. No doubt, a great deal is permitted 
and looked over, in the case of a clever Jew, since some have 
resolved to live’not only with but into us, by the more enlightened 
members of his race ; the best Jewish anecdotes, which are highly 
amusing, are related to us about them ; and, even in other respects, 
we are acquainted with some very impartial and consequently 
seemingly allowable utterances of theirs, both regarding us and 
themselves. But to protect a person under the ban of their race, 
must undoubtedly strike the Jews as being a crime worthy of death. 
It has been my lot to become acquainted with some touching 
instances of this kind. In order however, to give you an idea of 
what this tyranny really is, let one case serve for many. An 
indisputably highly gifted writer of Jewish descent, really full of 
talent and intelligence, who seems as if he had come to form part 
and parcel of the most thoroughly German folks-life, and with 
whom, for a long time, I had, also, much and varied intercourse on 
the subject of Judaism, subsequently became acquainted with my 
poetical effusions : Der Ring des Nibelungen, and Tristan und Isolde. 
He spoke of them with such appreciative warmth and such clear 
intelligence, that it was not unnatural that those of my friends to 
whom he had spoken should request him to state publicly his 
opinion of poems which had been so strikingly ignored by our 
literary circles. Jt was impossible for him to do so. 

You perceive, my dear Madam, from these hints that if, ou the 
present occasion, I were answering merely your question, regarding 
the mysterious reason of the persecution directed against me, 
especially by the press, I should not probably have given this almost 
fatiguing extension to my answer, unless, even at the present day, I 
had not been urged thereto by a hope which can certainly be hardly 
expressed, but which exists in the deepest recessess of my heart. If 
I wished to find expression for it, I could not allow it to appear as 
founded upon the continued concealment of my relations towards 
Judaism ; this concealment has contributed to the confusion in 
which nearly every sympathizing friend of mine finds himself with 
you. Having, by the pseudonym at first adopted, given cause for 
this, nay, having even furnished my foes with the strategic means of 
attacking me, I was now obliged to unveil to my friends that which 
was only too well known to those foes. If I assume that it is only 
this openness which, if it does not bring me friends from the hostile 
camp, may at any rate strengthen them, as well as others, to fight 
for their own real emancipation, I may, perhaps, be pardoned if a 
comprehensive thought connected with the history of our civilization 
veils the nature of an illusion, which spontaneously winds itself into 
my heart. For on one point Iam certain: As the influence which 
the Jews have obtained over our intellectual life, and, such as it is, 
manifested in the diversion and deterioration of our highest and 
most cultivated tendencies, is not a mere, let us say psychological 
chance, it must be acknowledged as undeniable and decisive. 
Whether the decay of our culture might be checked by violently 
casting forth the decomposing foreign element in it, is something 
I cannot determine, because this would require resources with the 
existence of which I am unacquainted. But if, on the other hand, 
the above element is to be so assimilated to us that it shall, together 
with ourselves, ripen into the higher development of our more noble 
human qualities ; it is evident that it is not by concealing the 
difficulties attending such an assimilation, but by the most open 
exposure of them that we can promote our purpose. If a serious 
impulse towards this end shall have been given by me from within 
the domain—according to our modern esthetics, so harmlessly 
pleasing—of music, this would not appear perhaps unfavourable to 
my views as to the important destiny of music ; and, at all events, 
my dear Madam, you might find in it an excuse for my having 
discoursed to you at such length on so seemingly abstruse a 
theme. RIcHARD WAGNER. 

Tribschen, near Lucerne, New Year, 1869. 
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A Butfalo view of Gagner. 


(From®the ‘ Bufiulo Courier.” ) 


Richard Wagner tells his admirers that Tristan and [sole marks a 
step in his progressive march toward the music of the future, and | 
indicates the goal toward which he would carry the musical world at | 
large. Compared with his earliest operas, Ricnzi and others, it is | 
very much more intense, and even beside Lohengrin it stands promi- 
nent, throwing the other in deep shadow. Wagner has brought all 
the peculiarities of his own ideas and of the school of which he is 
the head and centre to bear upon this work, and it is a wonderful, 
yet objectionable masterpiece. To the world at large, which finds 
the purity in music and text of Beethoven's beautiful Fidelio the 
work of a truer man and greater master, 7’ristan and Isolde but de- 
picts a hideous sentiment encased in every musical accessory by the | 
hand of a cunning workman. ‘To one school of men and women | 
which grows proportionately as we let go our ideas of morality and | 
put out one by one the beacon lights of a Christian religion, Wagner 
is acceptable ; but to all others his influence seems a great evil that | 
will eventually dethrone every high principle that once ruled his | 
people. Such work as his belongs to devils, not men ; and if to-day | 
there is a power in Germany that is implanting thoughts of sin and | 
wrong in the hearts of the young men, it is Wagner. | 

To judge of this most prominent composer and his works, it is | 
necessary to be where his operas are given under his own direction | 
or by those who have 'een drilled by his hand. We, like many | 
another musical student, have tried to understand him afar off, have 
read what his musical friends and foes have written, and have 
acknowledged the species of fascination that appears to surround 
whatever he does and says. But nothing can convey what Wagner 
is hut the sense of eye and ear, and we know this to-day as we have 
never known it before. Neither can Wagner be seen in all his evil 
power outside of his own land, or away from those who learn their | 
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him. Lohengrin in New York or in London is not 
Lohengrin in Berlin, Leipsic or Dresden, and if it be so with this 
opera, it is much more so with 7'ristan and Isolde. Here there are 
now no longer scruples of conscience or moral ideas to prevent a 
composer from doing whatsoever he will, so long as he does not 
interfere with the salilen that support a throne; and Wagner has 
pressed this advantage to its utmost limit. No deed is sin that does 
not touch the governmental reign, and when music is thus made the 
instrument of evil principles, and when the people applaud such a 
use, it is time to believe that such a public and such a ruler should 
be blotted from the face of the earth. In speaking thus strongly of 
the condition of Germany, we do not judge from the circumscribed 
circles of one or two prominent cities, or from a few crowded and 
enthusiastic opera-house audiences, but from the general tone of the 
press. Wagner’s opposers do not condemn his texts, except to 
criticise them as taking unwarrantable liberties with the language 
as well as the legends upon which they are founded. ‘There is no 
word of condemnation written against the theories he advances, or 
upon the sentiments he puts into the actions and words of the men 
and women he introduces in his operas. These points the critics 
throughout Germany ignore, and this very fact leads one to suppose 
that the people see nothing to condemn in the total absence of noble, 
high-minded principle which Wagner’s characters display. The 
question naturally arises whether morality is as dead in Germany as 
religion appears to be, and honour a sentiment to be paraded in 
official reports but not practised in public or private life. It is no 
wonder that Wagner — what he has lived for thirty years and 
holds it up as a model of what the future has in store for his country. 
Had the press bade him years ago keep within his own home circle 
the crimes that he now parades, and each time with more boldness, 
his latest operas would never have seen the light. 

Tristan and Isolde is based upon an old legend, and yet is much 
changed to meet the requirements of the composer, who himself 
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prepared the text. The opera is virtually a recitative in three acts 
—there being no choruses of importance—thus giving the two 
principal characters, Tristan and Isolde, the burden of the whole 
work. The first scene shows an elegant saloon upon the deck of 
a ship, where Isolde bemoans the death of her father, a northern 
king, and the fate which has condemned her to be brought by his 
destroyer to the land of the monarch under whom Tristan has gone 
forth to battle. A curtain being drawn shows Tristan upon the 
deck in command of the troops, and presently before Isolde, to tell 


her that the king awaits her at the castle prepared to make her his | 


queen, This Isolde ignores in her desire to revenge herself upon 
Tristan for the death of her father, and such is the power of her 
reproaches that he draws his sword and bids her kill him. She 
refuses, but requests him as a pledge of his contrition to drink a cup 
of wine which she believes to be poisoned, but which her maid has 
prepared as a ‘‘love potion.” Tristan obeys her, and she, now in 


| 


terror of what she has done, drinks what remains in the goblet. | 
Instead of falling dead, both feel the subtle effects of the mysterious | 


drug and stand gazing at each other, evincing only by action the 
change from intense hatred to love. Isolde finally throws herself 
upon Tristan’s neck, and the scene, an hour and twenty minutes in 
length, ends, The second act presents the castle at night and 
Isolde, now the wife of the king, raising a signal. Tristaii appears, 
and their interview, which presents a scene in which Wagner frees 
himself from every restraint, lasts another hour. There are long 
pauses where the music supplies the words, and where none but 
those whose sense of purity is deadened can find pleasure. Upon 
this scene the king appears, and a courtier, drawing his sword, 
revenges his monarch’s wrongs by wounding Tristan. This tragic 
dénouement closes the act. The third and last act shows Tristan 
in his own home lying upon a couch and dying from the effects of 
the wound. His prayer is to see Isolde, and a faithful attendant 
assures him that a ship is in sight which will bring her to him. 
This scene is horribly real, and is given up to a dying man’s agony, 
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Just as he feels the hand of death upon him Tristan rises and then 
falls into the arms of Isolde, who arrives only in time to hear his 
last word, which is her name. The curtain does not fall here, as 
might be supposed, for Wagner revels in picturing passionate lament, 
and the scene is sufficiently harrowing to meet the ideas of all who 
sympathize with him. Upon this recital of woe, the king comes in 
pursuit of his faithless queen, but she ignores him, and, after a final 
avowal of her passion for Tristan, falls dead upon his body. 

The three acts are virtually, as we have said, love-scenes between 
Tristan and Isolde, and there is nothing to distract the attention 
from these two central figures, In the text there are pages of reci- 
tative where not a melodious phrase is played by the orchestra. 
This text is beautiful, so far as its management is concerned, and it 
shows the careful hand of a master who wished his ideas to har- 
monize perfectly. It is very difficult to translate ; in fact, as one 
of the best philologists in the university at Leipsic assured us, it is 
impossible to give the ideas correctly in any other language. 
Wagner uses old German and coins words as it suits him, making 
the libretto as peculiar as his musical setting. This is a noticeable 
characteristic of the man, and he will trust no other mind to pre- 
pare for him the expression of emotions that he must make live in 
music, He has, it is true, been forced to do this at times, but he 
now no longer associates with his music anything but his own indi- 
viduality, and this is very apparent in his later operas. It is, there- 
fore, quite certain that the man Wagner speaks in his works, and 
from these compositions he wishes to * judged. The world does 
judge him, but far too leniently, for he has stretched out his hand 
to do evil instead of good, and used his splendid powers to degrade 
all who come within his influence. Germany cheers Wagner, but in 
| it she upholds what will eventually rob her of even the shred 
of Christianity and morality left her to-day. 


i Buffalo, Buffalo! Wherefore art thou Buffalo P—Dr 
Blivge.] 














ona ee 


At the Eel and Summit, 


Mr. Pact Molst.—I’m cold, Herr Grubemann. Play me 


something —— 
* + * * * * 


Play me something, till I dry my clothes. 


HERR GRUBEMANN.—What shall I play for him? Poor fellow ! 
He’s been into the garden with Maud and got wet. 
* * * * * ¥ 


Oh, I know ; this will be to his taste. 
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(Herr Grubemann plays and sings.) 
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Herr Mo-rold zog zu Mee -re her, in Kornwall zins zu _ha-ben, ein Kiland schwimmt auf 6 -dem Meer,da liegt er nun be - gra - ben 


HERR GRUBEMANN.—Ah! I see he has heard it before; but I 


Mr Pavt Moist.—Ich tanke ihnen, Kurnewal. 
can’t get the tune out of my head (goes on singing) :— 


(Exit precipitately.) 
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Herr Mo - rold ZOg zu Mee - re her, &c. 


(Exit Herr Grubemann to Bee and Bottle.) 


ddlaqnet he has established a monthly magazine, the Baireuther Blatter, 
r +: sepia with one of his disciples, Hans von Wolzogen, as the editor, in 
(From ‘* Kunkel’s Musical Review.” ) which he has proven, to his own satisfaction, that there have been 


but two composers really worthy of the name, Beethoven and himself, 
Beethoven being a sort of ‘‘ voice calling in the wilderness,” and 
opening the way for the coming Messiah of music, whom Herr 
Wagner modestly claims tobe. Even Beethoven tripped miserably, 
and, therefore, Herr Wagner, some years ago, ‘‘ corrected” and 
‘‘ revised ” Beethoven’s great symphony with choruses, commonly 
known as the ‘No. 9,” thereby raising a general cry of indignation 
among German musicians, 


Richard Wagner was born in Leipsic, Germany, on the 22nd day 
of May, 1813. His father, a police magistrate, intended him for the 
law, but did not seriously oppose his son’s inclinations, when at the 
age of seventeen, he determined to adopt music as a profession, and 
entered the University as a music student. He left the University 
at the end of three years, and tried his fortune as a musician ina 
number of cities of Germany (Warzburg, Konigsberg, Dresden, &e.), 
and then went to Paris, which he left in no very good humour in : a : " P 
1842. Before this, however, he had written Rienzi, and The Flying | , So far, it is certain that, though Wagner has succeeded admirably 
Dutchman, and soon afterwards wrote Lohengrin, and Tannhduser, | raising a party, and a very violent one at that, he has utterly 
which remain to this day his most popular works. In 1848 he had failed to become, what he would fain believe he is, the founder of a 
to flee to Switzerland to avoid prosecution for participation in some school, much less of the school of dramatic music. It is true that 
revolutionary conspiracy. In the course of his varied experiences, here and there an imitator has sprung up and seized upon the 
Wagner came to the conclusion that all operas hitherto composed dissonances which are so «ear to W agnerian ears, and used them as 
had been composed on a wrong plan. Among other things, he found if they were all there is of the Wagnerian drama, oddly and incon- 
that music as music had been given too large a place in such works, gruously nee the dramatic declamation of Wagner with the 
and in 1849 he gave expression to his views in his pamphlet, 7'he lyrical style of the Italian school into a sort of musica olla podrida, 
Art Work of the Future, which opened the still unsettled fight | D&useous alike to Wagnerians and anti- Wagnerians. Nor is that to 
between the Wagnerites and the anti-Wagnerites. Wagner himself be wondered at. Wagner is the author of his own libretti, and in 
does not claim to have produced any work which was in all respects subordinating the music to the words and to the dramatic situations, 
faithful to his ideal dramatico-musical truth, until he gave to the he is not sacrificing himself to another, he is not the assistant of 
world his 7'ristan und Isolde, first produced in Munich, June 10, another (the poet), he is only setting forth his own literary work in 
1865. In this opera, which cannot be played in less than five hours, the best possible manner. Is it not expecting too much of those 
there is not a single avi«, not a single chorus, but simply the musical who are only musicians, to think that they will constantly hide their 
recitative, which he calls me/os (though it may be doubted whether personality and their art behind the work of another ? And where 
the Greeks would call it so). The voices, ashe treats them, become, | 2° the musicians who, like Wagner, are dramatists as well as com- 
in a sense, instruments which play a part in the symphonic whole, posers? But W aguer, who is nothing if not a consistent theorist, 
and, musically, are of no more importance than any of the leading and who has no motives of personal pride to induce him, consciously 
instruments of the orchestra. The operas he has since produced | unconsciously, to let the musician assert himself above the poet, 
conform in that respect to his theories, and none of them, so far, fails, even in_his latest operas, to conceal the musician behind the 
have achieved a genuine success, although put upon the stage with | librettist. Wagner, the poet, is himself lost sight of by those 
all the magnificence possible. That Wagner has genius none of his (friends and foes alike) who listen to his operas ; and it is Wagner, 
intelligent opponents deny, that here and there, in his compositions, the musician, it is the music, which he says is secondary, and not 
there appear magnificent bits of music, they all admit; Dat they the libretto, which he says is all-important, that his friends and foes 
claim that these passages are the very ones in which the musician | ‘iscuss. Is this not, perhaps, an indication that, improper as may 
in Wagner gets the better of his fallacious theories concerning the | be, and doubtless is, the prominence given in many soi orks, 
true oflice of music. Of his theories, it can be said, in the words of | to the music, simply as music, and at the expense of the dramatic 
Mr Apthorp :— action, it is eminently natural that when music and the drama are 

** There is no musical principle of his that does not depend upon his wedded together, music should be given the more prominent place : 
art philosophy. In the first place, he takes the stand that musie is not In a word, may it not be doubted whether Wagner, in his endeav _ 
an independent art; that all that is valuable in music is its power of to be true to the nature and relations of things, has not failed to be 
expression. In it we have the most valuable voice for emotional power, | true to the instincts of man? = ——or 
but it must be wedded to poetry to get articulating power. Wagner In the United States, Wagner is known almost exclusive y by his 
accepts all these results of his theory, and is willing to sacrifice musical earlier works, which, as we have said, are in no respect fair exposi- 
beauty to it. Says he: ‘ Music must give up its beauty and return to tions of his theories, and, perhaps, for that reason, have obtained 
its primitive state of purely emotional expression.’ What Wagner | Some degree of popularity. In his knowledge of the resources of the 
writes to be sung and played needs a new name. We can not call it orchestra he is a master, and, save Berlioz, has probably had no 
music. It is not constructed in obedience to the fundamental laws of | SXperior in this respect. 


the art. We must not criticize his works or his arguments. We can [In the art of orchestral instrumentation, both Wagner and 
attack only his premises. If we admit them, we can follow him to the | Berlioz, compared with Mozart and Mendelssohn, are mere babies 
bitter end. If, on the other hand, we hold that the essence of music is —impetuous, turbulent, and noisy, it is true, but still babies.— 


to appeal to the sense of the beautiful, we see his whole theory tumble to | @ttg Beard.] 
the ground. 
Wa ss ‘ scare tin alae aan ; P ; : , : 
mak end, p oman ‘ bs es — oe poten pono ee _ Mr D’Oyry Carte has engaged Miss Helen Dingeon for his next 
the literary value of his libretti. Some would make of him a | 5480 at the New York Steatens agen ig k 000 doll: i 
dramatic poet, equal or superior to Shakspere, while others con- Map. FriepricH-MaTERNA, it is said, asks 40,000 dollars, in 
sider them as bombastic and silly, There seems to be but little | addition to her expenses, for 40 operatic performances in 


doubt, however, that as literary compositions they are much | America. 
superior to the ordinary opera libretto. As a critic, Wagner is Map. Paviixe Lucca left London for Vienna on Tuesday 


merciless for the dead as well as for the living. For the purpose of | evening. ‘The visit of the gifted lady has been short (too short) 
Venting his spleen at least as much as for that of praising himself, | but brilliant. 
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CONCERTS. 


Sympnony Concerts.—At the sixth and last concert at St James’s 
Hall, under the direction of Mr Charles Hallé, the want of public 
patronage witnessed on previous occasions was conspicuous, The 
reason will be found in the plethora of musical entertainments 
during the last few weeks. When a programme, comprising the 
**C minor Symphony ” and the ‘‘ Mass in D” of Beethoven, with a 
splendid orchestra for its execution, meets with indifference, the 
fact would seem to be brought home to us that classical music has, 
after all, but few enthusiastic followers, Indeed, the easy hold 
Mr Hallé had of his forces made us now and then fear lest the rate 
of speed should outrun the judgment generally distinguishing this 
— musician. For it must be confessed the first move- 
ment did occasionally betray a dangerous impetuosity. The andante, 
likewise, was slightly quicker than we are accustomed to hear it 
taken. But the basses in the frio of the third movement, respond- 
ing to the animation of the conductor, played the rapid passages, 
written apparently in joke* by Beethoven, with marvellous accuracy 
and power. Seldom has the wonderful passage preceding the grand 
burst of the jina/e been rendered with such poetic meaning, while 
the joyous theme leapt forth with triumphant force, and the ecstasy 
of the finale never once abated. The audience, though more judicial 
than excitable, expressed their approbation by applauding Mr Hallé 
as he deserved. When the orchestra and chorus applied themselves 
to the — ‘*Mass in D,” the sense of security which had pre- 
vailed, and is always necessary for perfect enjoyment, fled, and in 
its place came anxiety and fear. The remembrance of defeats 
sustained by other choirs naturally prepared the mind for failure. 
Although the performance on Thursday night was creditable and 
praiseworthy, yet it left another instance on record of the impracti- 
cability of thoroughly carrying out the designs of the exacting author, 
and strengthened the belief that singers cannot be found able to 
ascend the heights which the great master would have them climb. 
The Gloria, with its uncompromising terminal fugue, first tried the 
powers of the chorus, and the fugue to the words ‘‘ Et vitam venturi 
seeculi” in the Credo, making, as it does, such extraordinary demands 
upon their resources, found them wanting. The repetition of the 
theme, on the highest notes of the soprano register, gave the sym- 
pathetic listener discomfort corresponding to the distress of the 
singers. In other numbers—the Kyrie Eleison, Agnus Dei, and 
Benedictus—the difficulties were fairly surmounted, the last-named 
being remarkably well sung, both by principals and chorus, while 
the violin obbligato, played by Ludwig Straus, was faultless. A better 
quartet of — could scarcely be found. Mdme Albani’s voice, 
towering above band and chorus, never failed her ; Miss Orridge, 
perfect in the music, did excellent service ; Mr Shakespeare again 
gor his value by consummate knowledge and clever singing ; and 
Mr King was efficient in every respect. At the conclusion of the 
Mass Mr Hallé received a richly merited ‘ ovation.” —P. G. 


Mr Joux Tuomas gave his annual concert, in St James’s Hall, 
on Saturday afternoon, July Ist, when a large and fashionable com- 
pany assembled to enjoy music, both old and new, performed by 
artists of established reputation. For Mr Thomas, deeming it a 
duty he owes to patrons, seldom lets such an opportunity pass 
without placing tele them original compositions for the instrument 
of which he is an acknowledged master. On the occasion under 
notice, no less than seven pieces in the programme were marked 
‘‘first time.” The harp solo, ‘‘ Echoes of a waterfall,” is charac- 
teristic as well as fanciful ; it not only, in a certain way, reproduces 
the sounds heard by those with senses alive to the music of nature, 
but it does so by the means of an art that is no slavish imitator. 
The harmonious tumult one hears when approaching the fall of a 
volume of water, the deep undertone that fixes the key-note, with 
its many branching harmonies, for these delightful combinations, the 
composer has cleverly and successfully found art-equivalents in his 
new solo for the harp. Melody, however, is not lost in the torrent 
of arpeggios that alternate with gentler passages, for Mr Thomas 
strives to keep tune ever present to the ear. The audience were fully 
alive to the beauty of the tone-picture, and insisted upon an encore. 
The second solo, ‘‘ Réverie,” as its name implies, is widely different 
in character, being altogether subjective, the expression of thoughis 
springing from a dreamy nature. Opening with a melody of a 
pensive kind, it eventually indulges in wild and rugged passages, 
which the harp, favourable to enharmonic changes, so readily 
suggests. The return to the quietude of the opening theme is 
accomplished in a very musicianlike manner, and, moreover, shows 
the composer in his most poetic mood. As in the former solo, the 
audience testified their pleasure by warm applause. Of another 
order is the duet for harp and piano on airs from Carmen. Here the 
musician has availed himself of Bizet’s piquant melodies and arranged 





* In joke? O Joko!—Dr Blivge. 





them in an effective manner. In the introduction of this piece to 
the public, the composer had the able assistance of Lady Benedict, 
who played the pianoforte parts with rare expression and praise- 
worthy precision, The trio for two harps and pianoforte, founded 
on the ‘‘ Misereve” scene from I! Trovatore, having, in performance, 
besides Mr Thomas, the assistance of Mr Wright and Mr Ganz, was 
heartily appreciated. A new song, ‘‘Dew-drop and Fairy,” the 
vocal composition offered on this occasion by Mr Thomas to his 
atrons, was to have had Mdme Rose Hersee for interpreter, 
nut as that lady was unable to appear on account of indisposition, 
Mdme Edith Wynne kindly consented, at a short notice, to sing it, 
and right well she acquitted herself of a task not always considered 
ei. The composer was certainly fortunate in having 80 
willing and so able an artist to undertake the duty of presenting 
to the public a composition upon which he had evidently set some 
value. The audience were pleased both with song and singer. In 
addition to the above-named novelties, the band of “ne played 
three newly arranged pieces, ‘‘ Marche Solenelle ” (Gounod), ‘‘ Ave, 
Maria” (Schubert), and ‘‘Gigue” (Handel). The nine performers, 
under the conduct of Mr Thomas, were unanimous and accurate in 
attack, and produced a capital effect. Mr John Thomas had, besides 
Mdme Edith Wynne, the assistance of the following eminent 
vocalists: Miss Santley, Mdme Enriquez, Misses Hope Glenn and 
Beata Francis, Messrs Santley, Shakespeare, Percy Blandford, 
and Lewis Thomas. At the pianoforte were Sir Julius Benedict, 
Signor Pinsuti, and Mr Ganz,—P. G. 

Mr Henry Leswie’s Cxorr.—The first concert of the Leslie 
choir, since its reorganization, was given in St James’s Hall on 
Tuesday evening, when a large and fashionable company assembled 
to greet, with hearty welcome, the resuscitated institution. 
Considerable rggret was expressed when its founder, two years ago, 
determined to abandon the body of vocalists he had trained to such 
excellence ; and, as the reasons for dissolution then stated seemed 
hardly sufficient to the public mind, a notion got abroad that caprice 
had more to do with it than necessity or expediency. At any rate, 
the difficulties that stopped the way have been easily surmounted. 
through the consent of Mr Randegger to act as conductor. In point 
of energy, for the work of revival no better man could have been 
selected than Mr Randegger, whose vigour, moreover, is quite 
capable of sustaining the society for some time to come. Few 
professors can boast greater experience of vocal music, since the 
training of singers has been with him a speciality. That the Leslie 
choir is worthy of his attention cannot be doubted, for it has 
qualities by which honourable results are easily secured. Confidence 
springing from fairly earned prestige enables the members to do 
justice to voices certainly in no way deficient in power and quality. 
This was evident at the concert on Tuesday, for, in the first part- 
song, ‘‘ Lullaby of life” (Leslie), the full, vigorous tones of the 
choir could scarcely be restrained, while, in the following piece, 
“Come, live with me” (Sir W. S. Bennett), redundant energy and 
forcible accents were in excess of the demands made by the composi- 
tion. But perhaps it was well for the choir to make, once for all, 
an assertion of its power, in order to remove the notion if any 
existed, that the society had become enfeebled. The audience, 
evidently impressed by this exhibition of unstinted vocal resources, 
saluted the choir with loud applause. An opportunity soon came 
in Macfarren’s ‘“‘ The Sands of Dee,” for the singers to show capacity 
in tender expression. This characteristic part-song was rendered 
with really finished art. The descriptive lines were clearly and 
graphically recited, whilst the subdued harmonies, set to the third 
verse of this little poem, were given with touching effect. That the 
audience recognized the effort as fine tone painting was evident by 
the encore so strenuously demanded, One feature in the choir is the 
enjoyment the singers appear to have in their occupation, and in no 
instance was this more evident than in Arthur Sullivan’s very 
beautiful part-song, ‘‘O hush thee, my babie.” In some 
executive bodies indifference or constraint is seen, but the 
members of Teslie’s choir go with heart and soul at 
their work. Although the motet for double choir, ‘In exitu 
Israel” (Samuel Wesley), has for some years been a favourite show- 
piece with the choir, yet we cannot say that the performance on 
Tuesday altogether added to old renown, the inner parts, when left 
to sustain fugal passages, being occasionally undecided, and seeming 
to need the support of the basses, who, by the way, were always 
reliable. When Mr Henry Leslie appeared on the platform to con- 
duct a part-song composed expressly for the choir and the occa- 
sion, he received an ‘‘ ovation” from audience as well as choir. The 
words, set to music by Mr Leslie, are by Adelaide Procter, whos« 
ideas the composer has fairly illustrated. There is the same striving 
for unity of purpose apparent in the musician as in the poet, but 
perhaps not the same measure of success. Notwithstanding sound 
workmanship everywhere present, Mr Leslie has hardly been happy 
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in this setting. He has relied too much upon the effect of unisons 
abruptly followed by harmonies, and as the unisons are numerous, 
the device of going from plain to harmonized song becomes, in the 
end, stale and wearisome, The choir sang the work of their old 
chief magnificently. In Barnby’s ‘‘Sweet and low” they also 
gained laurels by a full, yet subdued tone, by perfect intonation and 
clear phrasing ; nor were they less happy in their rendering of ‘‘The 
Silent Land” (Alfred Gaul). Only one Elizabethan madrigal, ‘“‘ My 
bonny lass” (Thomas Morley), was included in the programme, and 
that was taken at a quicker speed than usual ; whilst the only glee, 
“The cloud-clapt towers” (Stevens), grandly rendered, would have 
even gained in effect had it been sung through twice, according to 
ancient custom, The solo vocalists, Miss Orridge and Mr Maas, 
afforded a pleasant relief to the choral music. Miss Orridge, besides 
an impressive delivery of ‘‘ The Unfinished Song” (Cowen), gave a 
fine rendering of recitatives and airs from Alexis (Dr. Pepusch), the 
violoncello obbligato being admirably played by M. Adolphe Brousil ; 
while Mr Maas delighted all hearers in songs by Bishop and Leslie. 
The two singers were equally successful in the charming duet, 
‘* Mille volte” (Randegger), As the advertised repertory of the 
society comprises works by the older English writers of glee and 
madrigal, we hope to find liberal selections from them in future 
programmes, —P, G, 

A CONCERT was given by Signor G. Villa on Wednesday evening 
at the new Town Hall, Kensington, which, if not ‘largely, in the 
numerical sense of the word, was nevertheless fashionably patronised. 
Signor Villa isa bass vocalist of vigorous ability and gives much 
popular effect to what he sings in the concert room. Upon the 
present occasion, besides other things, he sang what was designated 
a ‘ Marinaresca,” by Signor Tito Mattei, the quaint and bizarre 
lineaments of which, dramatically reflected as they were by the 
bright and crisp finger of the composer himself, who accompanied 
him, pleased everybody. The programme was of liberal dimensions, 
and included in the vocal department, the names of Mdme Liebhart 
who sang in her own piquant and adroit manner G. B. Allen’s pretty 
song, ‘Little bird so sweetly singing,” though without the 
advantage of Mr Radcliff’s obbligato flute which was promised, Mdme 
Vogri, Mdme Ducas, Miss Eugene Kemble, Miss Linda Rivers, 
Signor Rocca, Signor Palmieri, and others; to which the finished 
harp playing of Herr Oberthiir, the brilliant pianoforte episodes of 
Signor Tito Mattei, the showy violinisims of Mdlle Victoria de Bono, 
and the gentle nullities of Herr Schulz on the zither, afforded varied 
relief. ‘The conductors were Signor Li Calsi, Mr Edward Morton, 
Herr Vogri, and Mr Churchill Sibley. —H. 

MpMeE Liesnart’s Morning Concert.—One of the most bril- 
liant matinées of the season took place on Friday, June 30th, at 53, 
Portland Place, where, by permission of Mrs White, Mdme Lieb- 
hart arranged a charming musical entertainment by securing the 
valuable services of the stars of the season and giving her own. 
Mdme Pauline Lucca and M. Vladimir de Pachmann were strong 
attractions, while associated with these artists were Mdme Liebhart 
herself, Mdme Enriquez, Mdlle Olga de Morini, Mr Maas, and Mr 
Barrington Foote, vocalists ; Herr Ondricek, violinist ; Herr Ober- 
thiir, harpist ; and Sir Julius Benedict, Siguor Romili, Mr Kuhe, 
and Herr Ryal, conductors. Mdme Lucca’s singing of Benedict's 
‘Ange Adoré” was perfection, though it was regretted that the 
prima donna did not select for this occasion one of her popular 
operatic scenas. However, a re-demand was kindly complied with 
by Mame Lucca, and she rendered the well-known ‘‘O Santissima 
Vergine ” with infinite grace. The duet, ‘‘Schelm halt fest” (Der 
Freischiitz), given by Mdme Lucca and Mdme Liebhart, was, it need 
not be said, a feature of the afternoon. Mdme Liebhart’s solos were 
Lotti’s ever welcome ‘‘ Pur dicesti’”? and Lady Arthur Hill’s ‘* Time 
was,” both sung with taste and expression. Mdme Enriquez’s 
beautiful voice was allowed to lose no point in Gounod’s ‘‘ Quando a 
te lieta,” and Mr Maas’ Italian romances were well received, but 
would have been more artistically acceptable had he better modu- 
lated his voice to the size of the drawing-rooms in which he sang. 
Mr Barrington Foote introduced a highly effective song, ‘‘ Time and 
Tide,” by Mr Kuhe, who accompanied ; and a very young lady, 
pupil of Mdme Liebhart, sang a little song with a pretty voice and 
manner. M., de Pachmann’s pianoforte playing created interest and 
admiration. His examples were by Bach, Tausig, Haydn, Liszt, 
and Chopin. Herr Oberthi'r’s harp fantasia was heard with favour, 
and Herr Ondricek was warmly applauded for violin solos. The 
bénéficiaire may be congratulated on one of the most successful 
musical parties of the season.— Weekly Times. 

Lonpon Musicau Socrery.—This society, of which the Duke of 
Albany is president, and whose performances represent the culture 
of the higher class of amateurs, gave a concert in St James's Hall on 
Thursday evening, under the direction of Mr Barnby. The proceed- 
ings began with Spontini’s overture to O/ympie, but the interest of 








the evening arose only in small measure from that example of a 
singularly neglected master. More to the taste of the audience was 
Ferdinand David's violin concerto in E minor ; not, however, for the 
sake of Mendelssohn’s friend and fellow-labourer, nor on account of 
a work which has comparatively few recommendations save to the 
solo performer. The attraction lay in the playing of Miss Emily 
Shinner, a young English lady, who has studied at Berlin under 
Joachim for same years past. It would hardly be difficult for a per- 
son not knowing Miss Shinner’s antecedents to guess the name of 
her master, so faithfully does she reproduce some of the Hungarian 
artist’s characteristics. But more important than this very natural 
consequence is the fact that she played on Thursday in a fashion 
which Herr Joachim would not be ashamed to put to his own credit. 
Miss Shinner has a tone of pure quality and sufficient power, a grace- 
ful style, and a ‘‘ bow arm” singularly free. Her intonation is never 
at fault, while her execution of brilliant passages shows a command 
over the instrument surprising in one so young. More remarkable 
still, she plays can/abile, as in the slow movement of the concerto, 
with an expression impossible where there are not artistic qualities 
very fully developed. As Miss Shinner came forward quite un- 
heralded, the nature of her début was a genuine surprise, which 
justly called forth the plaudits of the audience, and excited the 
orchestra to unwonted demonstrations. We hope soon to hear Miss 
Shinner in some recognized classic work, such as will enable her to 
more fully determine her position. The concerto was followed by 
Hofmann’s interesting cantata, Cinderella, of which we had occasion 
to speak a little while since, «propos to its performance by the Tufnell 
Park Choral Society. On this occasion Cinderella was given with 
an orchestra for the first time in England, and gained immensely 
thereby, although it had not been sufliciently rehearsed. The solos 
were entrusted to Miss Amy Aylward (Cinderella), Miss Minna 
Vivian (Fairy Queen), and Mr J. Spooner Hardy (King). Miss 
Aylward sang well throughout, and gave an interesting reading of 
her part. Mr Hardy may be congratulated, judging from the 
work he did, upon having reached a high standard of amateur 
excellence, The chorus sang well, as usual; and Mr Barnby did 
not permit us to overlook the fact that he is a good conductor. 


FroraL Hatit.—The opera concert, given in the Floral Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, was well attended, and the successes of the 
occasion were numerous, There is, however, very little to say in 
connection with it beyond words of mere record ; as, for example, 
that Mdme Albani, singing her very best, and therefore exceedingly 
well, obtained an encore for ‘‘ Casta Diva,” and also for ‘‘ The Song 
of May” by Gumbert, words by Mr W. 8. Gilbert. Mdme Lucca 
was scarcely less fortunate than the popular Canadian, being twice 
recalled after ‘‘ Voi che sapete,” and encored in a ballad, ‘* Sweet 
Angelus was ringing,” the work of Signor Operti. We should add 
that both ladies appeared together in ‘‘(uis est homo,” and gave 
infinite satisfaction. Mdme Tremelli’s tine voice was heard to advan- 
tage in ‘‘Ah! quel giorno” and ‘Il Segreto,” the last-named air 
having to be repeated, as had Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Sorte amica,” capitally 
sung by Signor Mierzwinsky and chorus. Among the other artists 
who took part in the concert were Mdlles Desvignes and Nord- 
mann, MM. Soulacroix, De Reszké, Frapolli, and Gresse, besides a 
violinist, Herr Nachez, who played some pieces in brilliant style. 
The conductors were Sir J. Benedict, Signors Bevignani and 
Bisaccia, 

GUILDHALL.— By permission of the Corporation a concert was 
given in the Guildhall on Saturday afternoon, the solo performers 
being students of the Royal Normal College and Academy of Music 
for the Blind. A very large number of persons attended, including 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, and much interest was taken in the 
proceedings, as a natural result of the publicity given to the recent 
visit of the blind musicians to Windsor Castle. The Guildhall pro- 
gramme being substantially that performed before her Majesty, any 
remarks upon it or criticism of its interpretation would take us over 
ground already travelled. Enough that the decided talent of the 
students and the efficiency of their training were again demonstrated 
in the most positive manner. At the close of the musical selection 
Canon Fleming delivered the annual address, and the Lady Mayoress 
distributed a series of prizes for excellence in various branches of 
school work, gymnastics, pianoforte tuning, and so on. Four 
diplomas were subsequently presented by the Duke of Westminster 
to as many students whose course, we assume, has been completed, 
and the interesting ceremony closed with the singing of a ‘‘ hu- 
morous glee’ on the subject of Little Jack Horner. ‘The musical 
conductors were Mr Manns and Mr W. H. Cummings, and the choir, 
numbering thirty-eight voices, was wholly composed of pupils. 

THE pupils of Trinity House, Southwark, gave a concert on June 
the 28th, at Dunn’s Institute, Newington Causeway, under the 
direction of Mr Brownlow Baker. The programme consisted of 
pianoforte solos, songs, duets, as well as part-songs by the singing 
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class, who were heard in Mendelssohn’s two part-songs, and several 
choruses by Smart, Gounod, Verdi, &c. Smart's duet, ‘‘ When the 
wind blows in from the sea,” well sung by Misses A. Sealy and A. 
Patrick, gained an encore, as did Schubert's ‘‘ Alpine Hunter,” sung 
by Miss Canning, and Mr Brownlow Baker’s new march, ‘‘ William 
the Conquerer,” played by the composer. 

MDLLE AvIGLIANA’s Evenina Concert.—One of those charming 
evenings when the atmosphere is agreeably sympathetic, was that of 
the 28th June, at Kensington Town Hall, when, immediately 
patronized by the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz and 
many peeresses, Mdlle Avigliana gave her evening concert. The fair 
bénéficiaire was heard to advantage in Costa’s ‘‘I will extol Thee,” 
which was encored, and in Braga’s ‘‘Serenata,” also re-demanded. 
Miss Damian’s songs were received with particular favour ; while 
duets by the Misses Layton, vocal variations by Miss Beata Francis, 
‘*The Night Watch,” by Mr Barrington Foote, and solo pianoforte 
pieces by Signor Tito Mattei, were greatly applauded. In short, 
Mdlle Avigliana was fortunate in her artistic associations throughout 
a very full programme. 


———— () 


SIR J. BENEDICT’S CONCERT. 

The forty-eighth annual concert of Sir Julius Benedict, given in St 
James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, turned out to be the great 
success so easy to anticipate, and, having regard to its character and 
claims, so just and right. A host of friends and admirers came at 
the bidding of the distinguished musician ; the programme was varied ; 
the artists were excellent, and all passed off well. Seeing that no 
fewer than thirty-eight pieces were performed, there is reason, with- 
out looking further, for declining to notice the proceedings in ex- 
haustive detail, and we must take the risk of being invidious as we 
select some of the more important features, giving precedence to those 
which were vocal. Mdme Albani was the “‘ bright particular star,” 
among the singers, and shone with becoming lustre in the elaborate air, 
‘*Souvenir de mici prim’anni,” from Le Pré aux Cleres. The lady has 
so made this trying piece her own that the manner of its perform- 
ance need not be told. Let mention be made, however, of the help 
given to the general effect by M. Ovide Musin’s playing of the violin 
obbligato. Mdme Albani was further heard in Gumbert’s ‘‘ A May 
Song,” so pleasing the audience as to obtain a double re-call. Mdme 
Trebelli won scarcely less recognition by her singing of Engel’s 
‘* Farewell,” accompanied by the composer (harmonium) and Mr 
John Thomas (harp); while an encore was peremptorily demanded 
for Offenbach’s piquant ‘‘Cest l’Espagne.” The favourite contralto 
did not, however, repeat the song, choosing to substitute the appro- 
priate and always welcome ‘‘ Habanera” from Carmen, Among the 
other lady vocalists were Miss Rosina Isidor, successful in ‘‘ Tacea 
la notte” ; Miss Ellen de Fonblanque, whose artistic rendering of 
‘‘Good Night” and ‘‘I think of all thou art to me’’—two clever 
new songs by Mr Cowen—elicited marked admiration; and the 
Misses Robertson, to whom Gumbert, as composer of a duet 
entitled ‘‘Cheerfulness,” owes much for the recommendation 
of his work by a perfect ensemble. Mdlle Grabow, a débutante 
from Stockholm, also appeared, making her mark in a song, 
‘‘Le Colibri,” the work of Ivar Hallstreem, presumably a 
Scandinavian composer. We may add that Mr Hallstroem’s 
romance ‘‘ Isola Bella,” was chosen by Herr Oedmann, another 
visitor from the Swedish capital, and that he, as well as the lady, 
obtained approval. Among the male vocalists, however, the 
Englishmen gained and kept the foremost place. Signor de Reszké, 
Signor Frapolli, and others sang their operatic pieces remarkably 
well, but the firmest grip of the audience was taken by Mr. Maas in 
the scena, ‘‘My own Undine,” from Benedict’s cantata; by Mr 
King, in the concert-giver’s fine air, ‘‘ Rage, thou angry storm ;” 
and by Mr Santley, in Gounod’s ‘“ Medjé,” and the Curate’s ditty 
from Sullivan’s Sorcerer. It is not too much to say—while it is 
pleasant to say it—that these countrymen of ours fairly outsang 
their foreign rivals and took first honours. Apropos, let the fact be 
noted, that of the solo artists who appeared during the afternoon 
eleven were English. We are getting on. 

The instrumental pieces were varied, and, as a sign of the times, 
two lady violinists had a share in their performance. Of these, one, 
Miss Arma Harkness, is an American, trained at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, to which famous school she does credit by uncommon skill. 
Miss Harkness was heard, conjointly with Mr John Thomas and the 
composer, in Sir J. Benedict's delightful Romance for violin, harp, 
and pianoforte. The second of the twain, Mdlle Marianne Eissler, 
represented a different school, but a great one all the same, while 
her playing of a Romance by Sivori and Paganini’s Moto perpetuo 
had distinctive merit. M. Musin alone of the sex which once 
monopolized the violin asserted masculine talent, executing his 
own Caprice de Concert to perfection. On the other ree M. 
Hollman had the violoncello to himself, and, we need hardly 





say, used it to excellent purpose. His rendering of a Nocturne 
and Mazurka, accompanied by Mr Ganz, was satisfactory in 
every respect. Mr L. Engel’s harmonium solo, ‘‘The Piper and 
his Daughter,” cleverly exemplified the powers of the instrument 
and the skill of its professor; and much interest attended the 
performance by I.ady Benedict, Master Galeotti, Signor Ducci, and 
the composer, of Sir J. Benedict’s Fantasia on American national airs, 
arranged for eight hands on two pianofortes. The Master Galeotti 
just referred to will be at once recognized as the ‘‘ wonder-child ” of 
the present season. His years are said to be only nine, yet on Wed- 
nesday afternoon he improvised with a fluency and skill that entitle 
him to be called with Chatterton, ‘‘a marvellous boy.” Let us hope 
that he is another Mozart, in which case the unhealthy excitement 
of his young brain, though it may work mischief, will not prevent 
him from being as remarkable in manhood as in youth. There 
remains to add that the musical proceedings were pleasantly inter- 
rupted by Mr Henry Irving, who recited in his best manner the 
poem wherein Mr Edwin Arnold tells the story of Belshazzar’s 
Feast, through the medium of verse at once graceful and impressive. 
MM. Bevignani, Bisaccia, Visetti, Ganz, and Randegger shared the 
work of accompanying the vocal pieces.—P. G. 





“Mdlle Rosine Bloch” — says M. Jonciéres-Reyer-St 
Saéns—*si aimée du public Parisien vient de remporter un 
immense succés au Grand-Théitre de Genéve, ou une 
véritable ovation lui a été faite dans la série de représenta- 
tions qu'elle a données, Elle a chanté la Fides de 
Meyerbeer ! ” 

[Carissima Blochina! Tu mas oublié! Mais (lors) 
je taime toujours.— Dr Blidge. 











WAIFS. 

Mr Henry Mapleson and his wife, Mdme Marie Roze, gave a 
splendid /éte at Hawthorn Lodge on Sunday night, June 25th, to 
which between two and three hundred of the leaders of the fashion- 
able literary and artistic worlds were invited. The grounds were 
illuminated, and this /éte, which it is understood is to be an annual 
one, recalled the days of the brilliant éunions given by the late 
Benjamin Lumley at his Thames-side villa. 

Aimée, the beloved, starts for America in October. 

Tamberlik, with his Italian company, has been singing at Oviedo. 

Don Tomas Breton, the Spanish composer, has left Rome for Venice. 

Maurice Grau has engaged Henriette de Noya for Havanna, and 
Mexico. 

Friedrich Strampfer is the new lessee of the Carl Theater, Vienna. 

The Theatre at Riga has been burnt down, fortunately without 
loss of life. 

A new opera, Ersilia, by Pascucci, is in preparation at the 
Alhambra, Rome. 

Annie Louise Cary, the popular American contralto, is still suffer- 
ing from laryngitis. ; : 

A four-act opera, Daphnis et Chloé, by Count d’Osmoy, is promised 
for next season at Antwerp. 

The Stuttgart Association for Classical Music lately gave a per- 
formance of Handel’s Messiah. 

A new zarauela, La Retreta, by Nieto, has been given at the 
Teatro del Buen Retiro, Madrid. 

A Vocal Association, numbering already 200 members, has been 
instituted at Santa Marta, Spain. ~_ 

A meeting of German Cithern Associations will be held at Leipsic 
on the 26th, 27th, and 28th August. 

Rudolph von Normann, many years Intendant of the Ducal 
Theatre, Dessau, died recently in that town. 

The Princess of Wales attended the first performance of M. 
Lenepveu’s opera, Velleda, on Tuesday night. ; ; 

Two performances of the Nibelungen ‘‘Cycle” will be given at 
Brussels in October by August Neumann’s company. ; 

A monument has been erected in the Trinity Cemetery, Berlin, to 
Bradsky, the composer, who died a short time since. 

There is no truth in the report that Staps intends resigning the 
bandmastership of the Ist Regiment of Belgian Guides. 

Max Bruch, after all, remains in Liverpool, and Theodore Thomas 
has been appointed Director of the New York Liedertafel. 

Don Joaquin Espin y Guillen, organist of the Chapel Royal and 
professor in the Conservatory, has died suddenly in Madrid. 

Schrider-Hanfstiingl is engaged for eight years at the Stadttheater, 
Frank fort-on-the-Maine, her annual salary being 25,000 marks. 

It is proposed to organize at Antwerp a Russian Musical Festival, 
with programmes to consist chiefly of works by Glinka and Anton 
Rubinstein. 
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The Mignon of Ambroise Thomas, received with great favour in 
Dresden, will shortly be produced at Carlsruhe, Cassel, Dantzic, and 
Konigsberg. 

Dr W. Buchholz, 
Leipsic, has been appointed dramaturgica 
Royal, Munich. 

The Sultan has conferred the Medjidi Order (fourth class) on 
Comendinger, music publisher, Constantinople. (Oh, these Sultans ! 
—Dr Blidge.) 

Anna Bishop is organizing a concert tour in the United States for 
next season, after which she intends making another musical voyage 
round the world. 

There is some talk of amalgamating the two Vocal Associations of 
Milan, one now under the direction of Giovannini and the other 
under that of Leoni. 

Sophie Heilbronn, Marie Van Zandt, Maurel the barytone, and 
Lamoureux the conductor, are already engaged for the coming 
operatic season at Monte Carlo. 

The monument to the late tenor, Roger, in Pére-Lachaise, was 
inaugurated on the 28th ult. Speeches were made by Ambroise 
Thomas, Vaucorbeil, and Emile Perrin. 

Having completed his Histoire de la Musique dans l Antiquité, on 
which he has been engaged for some years, M. Gevaert is said to be 
writing a new grand opera, for which he has obtained a libretto in 
Paris. 

The Intendant at the Theatre Royal, Cassel, has forbidden the 
curtain to be raised in future when there is a call for the artists, 
who now, when called, will have to appear before it. Much ado 
about nothing. 

After a trip in Switzerland, vid Antwerp, the Rhine, Coire, and 
the Splugen Pass, Mr Charles Lyall, accompanied by Mrs Charles 
Lyall, have settled for a time at the Hotel Zanobi, Baveno, on the 
Lago Maggiore. 

During his concert-tour this month, Maurice Dengremont, the 
young violinist, will visit Baden, Kreuznach, Ems, Homburg, Wies- 

aden, Kissingen, Franzenbad, Eger, Marienbad, Karlsbad, ‘Teplitz, 
Ischl, Gmunden, and Salzburg. 

At the last of the special Sunday Evening Services in West- 
minster Abbey, on July 30th, a collection will be made in aid of 
the Choir Benevolent Fund. The sermon will be preached by 
Canon Farrar, Gadsby’s anthem, ‘‘I will lay me down in peace, 
ape for the Society), and Beethoven’s ‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” 
will be sung during the service. 

A performance of the prize sonata for pianoforte and violin to 
which Sir Michael Costa awarded the prize of ten guineas and a 
gold medal offered by Trinity College, London, took place at the 
College on Tuesday evening. The wile admirably played by Mr 
J. Conway Brown (the composer), and Mr Victor Buziau, was 
enthusiastically received by a critical audience. 

Mdme Modjeska will, next Wednesday afternoon, assisted by Mr 
Forbes-Robertson and Mr. G. W, Anson, act, for the only time this 
season, the principal character in Adrienne Lecouvreur, at a grand 
musical and dramatic entertainment to be given at the Court Theatre 
under Royal and distinguished patronage, in aid of the funds of the 
“ Popular Ballad Concert Committee.” The first part of the entertain- 
ment will consist of a concert in which the Russian Soprano, Mdlle 
de Adler will take part, as well as Lady Colin Campbell, Lady Bene- 
dict, Misses Damian, Adela Vernon, and Ellicott, Mr Herbert 
Thorndike, Signor Luigi Parisotti, and "M. Marcel Her wegh. 

Royal CoLLEeGe oF Music.—On Friday night, June 30, Vis- 
countess Folkestone gave a concert in aid of the funds of the Royal 
College of Music, in Stafford House, by permission of the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland. The Prince and Princess of Wales were 
present. The programme included vocal and instrumental pieces, 
in which Lady Folkestone, the Countess of Northesk, Lord W. 
Compton, Mr Lionel Benson, Mr and Miss D’Egville, &., took part ; 
a chor us of female voices, conducted by Signor Tosti ; ; and ao string 
band,” consisting entirely of lady amateurs, with five representatives 
of the violoncello and two of the double bass. 


hitherto ra, of the Stadttheater, 
secretary at the Theatre 








GENERAL Biot, in accordance with the unanimous wish, has 
determined on restoring the drum to the French army. A French 
soldier without drum is nerveless, just as without nerve he is 
drumless. The drum then by all means. Only those who aim at 
quenching the military spirit of the nation would rob France of 
her drummery. 

Viexna.—Fuchs, who enriched the repertory of the Imperial 
Operahouse with Schubert’s A//fonso und Estrella and Gluck’s Betro- 
gener Kadi, is now preparing Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto and 
Nicolo Isouard’s Rendezvous bour ‘geois. Three other comparatively 
old works in contemplation are Les Noces de Jeannette (Mass¢), Le 

Chalet (Adam), and La Serva Padrona (Pergolesi). 





CHAPPELL'S 
VOCAL LIBRARY 


OF 
PART-SONGS, de 
J ' 
ici — Composed or 
Arranged by Price 
1. Dulce Domum. §8.A.T.B. ... _ ... ia cig . G. A. Macfarren 1d. 
2. Down among the Dead Men. 8.A.T.B. ag eee ” ld. 
3. The Girl I’ve left behind om 8.A.T.B. aud ene ss 1d. 
4. British Grenadiers, 58.A.T sei aia “ae 2d. 
5. Long live England's Future . we S.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A. T.B.B. ons .. Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake one Summer's Day. 8.A.T.B. ... ren pes .. Abt 2d. 
8, Soldiers’ Chorus, 1.T.B.B.. a “a Gounod 4d, 
9, The Kermesse (Scene from Faust). eee +“ ane 6d, 
10. Up, quit thy bower, 5,A.T.B. - . Brinley Richards 4d. 
11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8.3.T.T.B. G. A. Macfarren 2d. 
2. _— Binders’ Chorus 3 .. Gounod 4d. 
3. Sylvan Hours (for Six Fema le Voices) - Joseph Robinson 6d. 
the Gipsy Chorus aa . Balfe 4d. 


Arcadelt 1d. 


. Ave Maria ae pe ‘in pe 
ole B.A TB. ded pee Mendelssohn 1d. 


12 

13 

14 

o * 

16. Hark! the Herald Ange Is sing. 
17 

18 

19 


. England Yet (Solo and Chorus), 8,A.T.B. Jules Benedict 2d. 
. The Shepherd’s Sabbath 7. 8. L T B. J.L. Hatton 2d. 
. Thoughts of Childhood. T.B. a Henry Smart 2d. 
20. Spring’s Return. §8.A,T. B ane ane ses oe 2d. 
21. An old Chureh Song. SATB ... ane “oe eee o 2d. 
22, Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. .. ia ied sad toe 9s 2d. 
23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B ve oe ee oon ” 2d. 
24. Cold Autumn W ind, ", A. T.B. we ‘ea on id a 2d, 
25. Orpheus with his Lute. 8.8.8.0 2.00. owe Bennett Gilbert 2d. 


26. Lullaby. 2 
27. This is my own, my native land. §,A.T.B, G@. A. Macfarren 1d. 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. §8.A,.T.B. oe Dr, Rimbault 2d. 
29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B.... ook an be pe ld, 
30, Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. ti ia en ‘as tive, ld. 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. : ‘a ies , . L. de Rille 2d, 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8. 8. ‘8. Cherubini 2d, 
33. We are Spirits. 8.8.8. and oe G. A. Macfarren 4d. 
34. Market Chorus ( Masaniello) | 6.4.23. ... we eae : Auber 4d, 
35. The Prayer ( Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. ‘naa coo eee ar ld, 
36. The Water Sprites, §8.A.T.B. pe ‘ue ‘ad eee Kiicken 2d. 
37, Eve's glittering Star, 8.A.T.B. ... a aon see eee pe 2d, 
38, When first the Primrose. §8.A,T.B. 2 ia ase « os 2d. 
39. O Dewdrop bright. 8,A.T.B ae poe aa pay ae ld. 
40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle, ‘S.A.T.B, ‘i Rossini 4d, 
41. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern eos oe oes oe o 2d. 
42, Bun of my soul, 8.A.T.B. aid aa . Brinley Richards 2d, 
43. "T'was fancy, and the ocean's spray. 8.A,T.B.. G. A, Osborne 2d. 
44. A Prayer for those at Sea. .T.B. as 2 

45. O Thou whose power (Prayer from Mose in EF; yitto) eae . Rossini 2d. 
46. The Guard on the Rhine. A 3 : ox, “A. Macfarren 1d. 
47. The German Fatherland. §8.A.T.B. a ld. 
48. The Lord is my — 7 — 8.A.T.B. <4 G. A. Osborne 2d. 
49. Te DeuminF . pee ae Jackson 2d, 
50. Te DeuminF . Nares 2d, 
51, Charity (La Carita), Rossini 4d, 
52. Cordelia. A.T.T.B. G. A. Osborne 4d, 
53. Iknow. 8.A.T.B. a Walter Hay 2d, 
54. Chorus of Handm: 1idens (from Fridolin) - Randegger 4d, 
55. The Offertory Sentences ai - Edmund Rogers 4d, 
56, The Red Cross Knight ae Dr. Calleott 2d, 
57. The Chough and the Crow .., Sir H.R. Bishop 3d. 
58. The ‘‘ Carnovale” Rossini 2d, 
59, Softly falls the moonlight E divund Rogers 4d, 
60, Air by Himmel ae pe an - Henry Leslie 2d, 
61. Offertory Sentences... a scat nee ‘ee E. Sauerbrey 4d, 
62, The Resurrection P ‘ “©, Villiers Stanford 6d 
63, Our Boys (new Patriotic Song) H J. |. Byvou and W. M. Lutz 4d, 
64, The Men of Wales ve ao ai .. Brintey Richards 2d, 
65, Dame Durden ... 7 xs tie aaa “an re sa ld, 
66, A little Farm well tilled - " Hook ld. 
67, There was a simple maiden G, A. Macfarren 1d. 


8.8.8. 


68, Fair Hebe jn aa “ia ae »” ld. 
69, Once I loved a maiden fair . _ ita pee eee » Id. 
70. The jovial man of Kent a rhe a pe: a6 Id. 
71. The oak and the ash ... ae pa sui a ae “i 1d. 
72. Heart of Oak ... on aa saa <aa mn ie ld. 
73, Come to the sunset tree ‘ W. A. Philpott 4d. 


74. May. 8.A.T.B. W. F. Banks 2d. 
75. Pure, lovely innocence (J Roi de Lahore—Ohorus for 
Female Voices) one ve aie - oe 

76. A Love Idyl. 8.A.T. i .. 
7. Hail tothe Woods! A.T.T. B. 
78, Near the town of Taunton Dean 
79. Our merry boys at sea 
80. The Shepherd's Farewell. 
81. When the sun sets o’er the mountains di ‘Demonio) . 
82, Hymn of Nature . 

83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part Songs, No. 1) 
81, Sporting Notes (Humorous Part Songs, No. 2) 
85, Austrian National Hymn ‘ , oe 
86, A May Carol. 8.8.0. a 
87. The bright-hair’d Morn is glowing. A.T.T.B. 


LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Branco—-l4 & 15, POULTRY 


...@. Massenet 4a 
E.R. Terry 2d. 

wa = Yarwood 2d. 
Thomas J. Dudeney 2d, 
hi ae J. Yarwood 2d. 
8.A.T.B. ‘ Berlioz 3d. 
‘A. Rubinstein 3d. 

... Beethoven 3d, 
. Walter Maynard 4d, 

. Walter Maynard 4d. 

pom Haydn dd, 

* Joseph Robinson 4d. 
Theodor L. Clemens 3d, 
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THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 


AND NORTHERN EUROPE. 
EIGHTY-THREE NATIONAL AND POPULAR SONGS. 





THE SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 


ONE HUNDRED VOLKSLIEDER IF AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, SERVIA, Se. 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS BY CLARA KAPPEY. 
EDITED BY 
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“Messrs Boosey & Co, have done good service not only to 
amateurs but to art, by including in their series of volumes 
of national melodies ‘The Songs of Scandinavia’ and ‘ The 
Songs of astern Europe.’ The first-named contains 
eighty-three examples; and the second, a hundred, 
We need not insist upon the importance of collections 
like these, whatever the country they represent; but 
we must say that no musical library is complete without 
the songs of Scandinavia and Eastern Europe. The editor, 
Mr J. A. Kappey, has taken great pains to secure melodies of 
a genuinely representative character, and at a time when 
attention is becoming more and more directed to folk-tunes 
as a source of new thematic ideas, the volumes in question 
are of peculiar value. They have our most hearty com- 
mendation, the ‘Songs of Kastern Europe’ more especially, 
since the volume contains, besides examples of Liszt, Chopin, 
and other masters, a very valuable collection of voll:slieder 
from the hitherto untouched wealth of the Austrian pro- 
vinces.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Messrs Boosey & Co. have published two additional volumes 
of their National Songs, which appear likely to be the most 
interesting of the series. We know little of the rich repertory 
of Scandinavian Songs, and Mr and Miss Kappey, the editors 
of these books, are to be thanked for introducing some of the 
best specimens to public notice. Five of the Russian songs 
are so old as to be traditional; and in the series are to be 
found a beautiful Cossack lullaby by one Bachmetieff, a gipsy 
song by Lvoff, and several songs by Warlamoff. These and 
the Polish songs (all of which are traditional) may be con- 


sidered among the most interesting items of a small but | 


acceptable collection. Two ancient Lithuanian songs, a 
couple of Finnish, and four ancient Norwegian melodies, will 
likewise be found in the book. The majority of the Swedish 





| 1864. Tradition says that the old melody of ‘The Beggar 


| Boy’ was once sung in the days when she was a poor child 


by the distinguished artist now known as Mdme Christine 
Nilsson. Included in the Danish songs is the traditional 
‘ Dannebrog,’ the music of which is attributed to one ‘ Bay.’ 
It would be interesting to inquire the foundation for this 
statement, as the origin of the Danish National Anthem was 
generally understood to be unknown. ‘The tradition of the 
‘Dannebrog Banner,’ which, in 1719, fell down from heaven 
to bring victory to the Danish arms, is duly recorded in a 
footnote. Most of the Dutch songs given date back to the 
sixteenth century; and there are besides three songs by 
W. I’. G. Nicolai, and one Flemish song. Altogether eighty- 
three of the national songs of northern Europe are included 
in this valuable and interesting book, In future editions a 
larger preface or more footnotes, giving further particulars 
of the old songs whose history is known, would be welcome. 
Equally interesting are the songs of Eastern Europe, recently 
issued by Messrs Boosey, and likewise edited by Mr and Miss 
Kappey. Among the thirty-four Austrian songs, the large 
majority are voll:slieder, and they include Tyrolean, Styrian, 
and Polish songs, two of them by Chopin. These are followed 
by twenty-three characteristic specimens of Hungarian songs, 
giving a very fair idea of the peculiarities of Hungarian 
music, and comprising modern songs by Liszt, and some 


| traditional songs of Bosnia, Moravia, and Dalmatia. The 


first of the Bohemian songs is the ‘ War-song of the Hussites,’ 
once, it is believed, the national song of the country. A few 
specimens of Servian, Swiss, Greek, and even Turkish 
melodies, The last are very peculiar; and the peculiar 
intervals common to this and other Eastern music are claimed 


| by some to have been handed down direct from the music of 
| the ancient Hebrews.”—Ligaro, 
songs are by Lindblad, that prolific song writer, who died in | 
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